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The  Smithfield  Strike 

IT  WAS  left  to  a  well-known  dramatic  critic,  Mr. 
Ivor  Brown,  writing  under  the  title  of  “  Animal 
and  Mineral  ”  in  the  Observer,  to  point  out  the 
antidote  to  the  recent  strike  of  meat  workers  at 
the  London  Smithfield  Market.  The  prospect  of 
the  strike,  had  it  been  far  more  effective  than  it 
was,  need  not  have  been  altogether  dismal,  he 
wrote.  The  most  carnivorous  of  Londoners  were 
in  no  danger  of  being  driven  to  nuts  and  roots,  for 
although  our  age  has  been  slack  in  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  many  things,  especially  of  beauty,  it  has 
been  most  active  and  ingenious  in  the  preservation 
of  food,  the  implication  of  which  is  obvious. 
Whether  the  strike  was  justifiable  or  not,  there 
need  not  have  been  all  the  outcry  about  the  pos- 
.sible  absence  of  the  Sunday  joint  when  canned 
meat  or  any  other  food  is  at  hand  in  more  than 
adequate  quantities  to  meet  such  emergency.  We 
cannot,  in  fact,  help  quoting  more  from  Mr.  Ivor 
Brown,  who  has  undoubtedly  the  right  outlook  on 
the  canning  industry  and  has  done  it  a  service  in 
his  delectable  allusion  to  our  food  supplies : 
“  There  is  no  such  thing  as  seasonal  shortage.  A 
tin-opener  will  start  a  gush  of  ‘  soup  of  the  even¬ 
ing,  rich  and  green  ’  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  spill 
the  beans  in  any  month  of  the  year,  and  offer  pork 
into  the  bargain.  One  reads  that  in  England  the 
newly-established  canning  industry  is  producing  no 
mere  trifle  of  fifty-seven  varieties,  but  five  hun¬ 
dred.  Did  the  Smithfield  men  stop  to  consider  the 
number  and  quality  of  the  beef-extracts  for  sale 
when  they  declined  to  extract  the  market’s  beef  ?” 

Canned  Grass 

Another  curious  piece  of  news  appears  to  have 
displeased  Mr.  Ivor  Brown  :  “A  Professor,  whose 
name  commands  respect,  has  formulated  the  sug¬ 
gestion  to  can  green,  sweet  grass  in  summer  so 
that  farm  stock  may  continue  to  enjoy  it  during 
the  winter  months  ”.  This  paragraph,  he  goes  on 
to  say,  leads  a  reader  to  suggest  that,  “  whilst  you 


may  bring  the  cow  to  the  can,  you  cannot  make 
him  eat.  Think  of  those  cattle  and  horses  who 
have  had  several  months  of  summer  grass  and  may 
be  thoroughly  weary  of  its  succulence.  They 
whinny  or  moo  to  themselves  that  there’s  an  ‘  r  ’ 
in  the  month  at  last  and  that  soon  they’ll  be  on  a 
nice  winter  diet  of  hay,  roots,  cake,  or  cereals. 
Then,  when  the  happier  humans  are  settling  down 
to  their  oysters  or  partridges,  the  cowman  arrives 
with  his  tin-opener.  Grass  again  !  Sent  out  to  grass 
in  summer !  Brought  in  to  grass  in  winter !  It 
may  be  feasible,  but  is  it  fair  ?” 

Quality  of  Foodstuffs 

Only  last  month  we  referred  to  the  necessity  of 
improving  the  quality  of  bread,  as  well  as  making 
it  possible  to  produce  and  distribute  it  in  large 
quantities  at  a  low  price,  if  a  real  and  permanent 
increase  in  its  consumption  is  to  be  achieved.  Mass 
production  tends  to  give  us  a  product  that  is  more 
remarkable  for  the  uniformity  than  the  actual  level 
of  its  quality.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  mass  of 
consumers  of  bread  regard  the  standard  of  bread 
made  to-day  on  a  large  scale  as  all  that  it  can  be 
expected  to  be,  because  they  have  now  been  fed 
upon  it  for  a  long  time.  Many  have  been  brought 
up  on  it  and  consequently  will  not  know  any  better. 
Good  quality  may  be  elusive  and  difficult  to  main¬ 
tain  beside  greatly  increased  economic  production. 
In  the  march  of  time,  quality  has  in  many  branches 
of  foodstuff  production  lagged  behind  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  quantity  production,  which  is  inevitable 
in  an  age  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  intensive  pro¬ 
ductivity.  But  a  widespread  demand  for  an  equiva¬ 
lent  improvement  in  quality  is  bound  to  follow.  It 
is,  in  fact,  already  on  the  horizon.  This  month, 
therefore,  we  are  publishing  an  article  dealing  with 
various  aspects  of  the  quality  of  staple  foodstuffs 
by  Dr.  A.  G.  Norman  of  the  Rothamsted  Experi¬ 
mental  Station,  in  which  he  puts  forward  powerful 
arguments  for  research  into  quality  production 
and  the  working  out  of  suitable  methods  of  apply¬ 
ing  qualitative  tests  parallel  with  the  many  schemes 
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for  stimulating  production  and  increased  distribu¬ 
tion  which  are  now  being  evolved  in  this  country. 

Food  and  the  World 

Our  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  improving  the 
quality  of  foodstuffs  bring  us  to  the  discussion 
which  followed  Dr.  Lampitt’s  paper  given  before 
the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  in  January,  to  which  we 
referred  in  these  columns  last  month.  There  was  a 
representative  gathering  of  distinguished  chemists, 
analysts,  and  medical  officers,  some  of  whom 
made  very  valuable  observations.  Following  Dr. 
E.  Frankland  Armstrong,  who  opened  the  dis¬ 
cussion  from  the  Chair,  Professor  H.  E.  Armstrong 
referred  to  the  colouring  of  butter.  “  Dr. 
Lampitt  ”,  he  said,  “  does  not  pronounce  any 
opinion  on  this  subject  ” ;  and  he  ventured  to  say 
that  to-day  it  is  nothing  short  of  a  fraud  and  that 
the  public  analyst  ought  to  have  the  practice 
stopped  forthwith.  “  It  is  misleading  the  public  ”, 
he  averred,  “  to  think  that  they  are  getting  summer 
butter  from  New  Zealand  when  they  buy  coloured 
w  inter  butter  ”.  To  this  Dr.  Lampitt  made  the 
obvious  reply  that  by  taking  out  the  dye  that  is 
put  in  they  are  at  present  still  going  to  get  butter 
without  carotin  in  the  winter.  “  Therefore  ”,  he 
said,  “  I  rather  fail  to  see  where  the  actual  preju¬ 
dice  comes  in,  because  the  consumers  do  not  know 
the  connection  between  dark  coloured  butter  and 
carotin  ”. 

Faulty  Food  FHabits 

Dr.  T.  W.  Hill,  D.P.H.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  West  Ham,  made  a  challenging  statement  that 
it  may  be  true  that  we  have  reduced  the  diseases 
which  affect  our  environment  such  as  typhoid  fever, 
cholera,  dysentery,  etc.,  but  diseases  which  affect 
ourselves,  due  to  faulty  living,  have  actually  in¬ 
creased  and  are  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate  every 
year.  He  mentioned  particularly  diseases  which 
affect  the  digestive  system  due  to  faulty  food 
habits.  Gastric  troubles,  cancer,  diabetes,  gout, 
etc.,  had  increased  at  an  enormous  rate  during  the 
last  fifty  years.  It  was  interesting  to  compare  the 
health  of  native  races,  say,  living  in  the  northern 
parts  of  India,  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  and  the 
Eskimeaux,  etc.,  with  the  civilised  communities. 
It  would  be  found  that  whereas  the  native  races 
did  not  suffer  at  all  from  diseases  of  this  kind,  we, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  our  civilisation,  were  dying 
prematurely  from  them.  The  reason  was  that  these 
natives  subsisted  on  raw,  natural  foodstuffs,  while 
we  civilised  communities  lived  upon  food  which 


had  become  refined  and  highly  concentrated  by  the 
chemist  and  by  the  commercial  manufacturer. 

This  ought  to  make  many  of  us  think  more  and 
more  about  quality  in  its  fullest  sense,  not  only  of 
palatability  and  purity,  but  of  the  presence  of 
essential  constituents  in  properly  assimilable  form. 

Food  Enquiries  in  Camera 

Mr.  E.  Richards  Bolton,  F. I. C.,  proposed  the  set¬ 
ting  up  of  a  court  of  private  enquiry  for  the  manu¬ 
facturer  who  may  have  broken  some  letter  of  the 
law  quite  unwittingly  to  be  asked  what  he  has  got 
to  say  for  himself.  Mr.  Bolton’s  idea  was  that  if 
he  promised  not  to  do  it  again  nothing  more  need 
be  said  and  nobody,  presumably  the  general  public 
or  any  authorities,  need  hear  anything  more  about 
it.  But,  of  course,  if  he  does  not  fulfil  his  promise, 
then  Mr.  Bolton  suggests  that  he  should  be  prose¬ 
cuted  and  fined.  On  the  face  of  it,  this  seems  to 
be  quite  a  good  idea,  and  Dr.  Lampitt  said  it  gave 
food  for  thought,  as  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
manufacturers  who  break  the  letter  of  the  law  with¬ 
out  in  any  way  wishing  to  break  the  spirit  of  it, 
and  it  might  be  possible  so  to  guide  these  people 
on  the  right  lines  through  some  means  of  private 
enquiry  which  would  have  a  better  effect  than 
pillorying  them  before  courts.  On  the  other  hand 
we  think  it  would  be  very  necessary  for  such  a 
court  of  enquiry  to  be  very  strictly  safeguarded 
against  providing  a  loop-hole  or  an  excuse  for  the 
sort  of  people  who  do  not  mind  saying  they  are 
sorry,  which  is  a  very  simple  penalty  to  pay  when 
you  have  already  got  away  with  what  you  wanted 
to  do,  for  a  certain  length  of  time  at  any  rate. 

Nutrition  and  National  F^ealt^l 

Nutrition  and  diet  and  their  effects  upon  health 
are  subjects  receiving  tremendous  attention  to-day. 
Sir  John  Orr,  who  has  contributed  much  to  the 
science  of  nutrition,  informed  members  of  the 
Farmers’  Club  in  a  paper  read  before  them  last 
month,  that  it  has  been  estimated  that  if  the 
under-nourished  classes  in  this  country  were  able 
to  enjoy  a  full  diet  there  would  be  an  increased 
trade  in  foodstuffs  amounting  to  about  £200,000,000 
a  year.  This  is  a  stupendous  figure,  and  considered 
in  terms  of  extra  business  turnover  would  have  a 
tremendous  effect  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  food 
industries,  though  the  greatest  increase  in  turnover 
would,  of  course,  affect  agricultural  produce.  The 
League  of  Nations  Committee,  which  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  determine  the  ideal  diet  for  health,  has 
held  its  first  meeting,  and  its  conclusions  will  cer- 
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tainly  have  a  far-reaching  economic  effect  upon 
the  life  of  even  the  western  nations,  in  addition 
to  eastern  countries  such  as  India  and  China. 
There  is  to  be  an  attempt  to  find  out  what  and  how 
much  human  beings  should  consume  at  different 
ages  and  in  different  occupations.  The  Rowett  Re¬ 
search  Institute  (under  Sir  John  Orr)  has  already 
conducted  extensive  enquiries  in  this  country,  work¬ 
ing  in  co-operation  with  the  Marketing  Boards  and 
the  Market  Supply  Committee,  and  the  results  will 
presumably  be  considered  by  the  Geneva  Committee. 

Nutritional  Research  in  India 

Then  Major-General  Sir  Robert  McCarrison  has 
just  delivered  the  three  Cantor  lectures  on  “  Nutri¬ 
tion  and  National  Health  ”  before  the  Royal  Society 
of  Arts  which  have  been  published  in  printed  form 
by  the  Society  at  2s.  Gd.  Major-Gen.  McCarrison, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  Food  Nutritional  Research 
Station  at  the  Pasteur  Institute  at  Coonoor,  Nil- 
giri  Hills,  South  India,  and  is  reputed  to  be  India’s 
greatest  food  authority,  gave  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation,  dealing  respectively  with  “  Food  Nutri¬ 
tion  and  Health  ”,  “  Relation  of  certain  Foods 
essential  to  the  structure  and  function  of  the  Body  ”, 
and  finally  “  National  Health  and  Nutrition  ”.  In 
opening  his  final  lecture,  he  said  :  “  To  one  whose 
work  has  lain  in  India  and  who  for  more  than 
twenty  years  has  been  engaged  in  the  study  of  the 
relation  of  faulty  food  to  disease,  the  belief  that 
such  food  is  of  paramount  importance  in  the  causa¬ 
tion  of  diseases  amounts  to  certainty,  for  there  he 
meets  with  deficiency  diseases  of  every  kind  ”.  In 
a  very  incisive  way  he  said,  in  another  lecture  :  “  It 
might  be  taken  as  the  law  of  life,  infringement  of 
which  would  surely  bring  its  own  penalty,  that  the 
greatest  single  factor  in  the  acquisition  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  good  health  was  perfectly  constituted 
food  ”.  Such  a  remark  sums  up  the  conclusions  all 
those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  foodstuffs 
of  every  description  must  inevitably  reach.  It  is 
useless,  for  instance,  to  say  that,  in  preserving 
foods,  all  the  constituents,  including  the  mineral 
salts  and  the  vitamins,  are  preserved  so  that  con¬ 
sumers  may  derive  the  fullest  possible  benefit  from 
such  a  foodstuff,  if  the  raw  foodstuff  originally  used 
has  not  been  produced  so  as  to  contain  the  maxi¬ 
mum  requirements  of  all  essential  constituents. 
The  manufacturer  should  institute  closer  investiga¬ 
tion  into  the  production  of  the  raw  materials  of  his 
industry,  to  which  it  may  be  retorted  that  the 
manufacturer  is  in  business  to  make  a  profit.  Never¬ 
theless,  we,  at  any  rate,  are  convinced  that  the 
manufacturer  of  foodstuffs  has  a  responsibility 


greater  than  that  falling  upon  the  shoulders  of  any 
other  industry. 

Grading  of  Milk 

In  our  Editorial  Comments  last  month  we  re¬ 
ferred  to  Professor  G.  S.  Wilson’s  expected  report 
on  the  inquiry  into  the  validity  of  the  methods 
available  for  the  bacteriological  grading  of  milk. 
Just  after  we  had  gone  to  press  the  report  appeared 
and  contained  many  interesting  points.  The  in¬ 
vestigation,  which  has  occupied  Professor  Wilson 
and  his  assistants  at  the  London  School  of  Hygiene 
and  Tropical  Medicine  for  three  years,  set  out  with 
two  objects  in  view.  First,  to  provide  experimental 
data  for  conclusions  as  to  the  relative  value  and 
precision  of  the  procedures  current  in  the  bacterio¬ 
logical  testing  of  milk.  The  second  aim  was  to 
define  a  simple  test  by  which  the  grading  of  milk 
in  terms  of  its  content  in  living  bacteria  can  be 
readily  performed.  The  report  is  very  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  runs  to  392  pages,  and  obviously  we  can¬ 
not  enter  into  details  here.  Those  interested  will 
be  well  advised  to  study  the  report  carefully. 
Whatever  test  is  used  the  report  recommends  that 
no  attempt  should  be  made  to  divide  milk  into 
more  than  three  or  four  classes.  The  report  stated 
that  from  the  public  health  point  of  view  probably 
only  two  divisions  need  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
cleanliness — namely,  into  (a)  milk  that  is  suitable 
and  (b)  milk  that  is  not  suitable  for  human  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  liquid  state,  which  seems  to  us  to 
he  a  very  sensible  division.  The  report  goes  into 
details  of  the  general  principles  of  bacteriological 
grading,  the  coliform  test,  the  breed  smear  method, 
the  plate  count  test,  and  the  modified  methylene 
blue  reduction  test. 

The  Four  Names  of  Milk 

From  April  1  this  year  there  will  be  four  grades 
of  milk  for  sale  instead  of  the  five  available  at 
present.  There  will  be  two  grades  of  fresh  milk 
called  Tuberculin — tested  and  accredited — and  also 
two  grades  that  have  been  treated  by  heat, 
designated  Pasteurised  and  Certified  (Pasteurised). 
The  last  named  is  tuberculin  tested  milk  which  has 
been  pasteurised,  and  should  be  the  cleanest  and 
safest  of  all  the  four  grades.  Its  bacterial  content 
will  be  not  more  than  30,000  per  c.c.  compared 
with  100,000  in  pasteurised  milk.  The  present  top 
grade.  Certified,  which  is  bottled  on  the  farm 
and  contains  no  more  than  30,000  organisms,  is 
abolished.  The  new  tuberculin-tested  and  ac¬ 
credited  milks  will  closely  resemble  the  present 
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Grade  A  (T.T.)  and  Grade  A  respectively,  but  after 
the  end  of  this  year  the  requirement  that  they  shall 
contain  no  more  than  200,000  bacteria  per  c.c. 
before  delivery  to  the  consumer  will  be  replaced  by 
a  methylene  blue  reduction  test.  No  one  will  be 
sorry  to  see  the  replacement  of  the  term  Grade  A 
by  a  more  non-committal  description.  The  sale  of 
accredited  milk  in  its  raw  state,  even  though  the 
herds  are  inspected  quarterly  instead  of  twice  a 
year,  will  be  opposed  by  the  medical  profession. 
The  Lancet  expressed  its  views  on  this  subject  very 
strongly  last  July,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  dislike  of  raw  milk  of  any  description  by 
doctors  generally.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
future  licences  for  the  production  of  tuberculin 
tested  milks  will  be  issued  by  local  authorities 
instead  of  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

Milk  for  Hospitals 

There  is  growing  discontent  among  the  various 
hospital  authorities  because  they  have  had  to  pay 
an  increased  price  for  their  milk  supplies  since  the 
inception  of  the  Milk  Marketing  Scheme.  Of  course 
it  is  possible  for  hospitals  to  contract  direct  with 
producers  at  the  current  price,  which  is  Is.  3^d. 
a  gallon,  but  usually  this  is  not  possible,  because 
they  either  want  too  small  a  daily  quantity  or 
require  the  milk  pasteurised.  The  hospitals  ap¬ 
parently  prefer  to  purchase  through  a  wholesaler 
at  about  l^d.  a  gallon  for  the  service.  The  actual 
service  charge  depends  on  the  quantity  taken  and 
the  distance  from  the  dairy  to  the  hospital.  The 
hospitals  have  made  representations  to  the  Board 
that  they  are  paying  to-day  more  for  their  milk 
than  was  the  case  before  the  Marketing  Scheme 
came  into  existence.  The  Board’s  answer  is  rather 
lame.  It  is  stated  that  before  organised  market¬ 
ing  buyers  of  milk  purchased  it  ostensibly  for 
manufacture  and  then  used  it  to  undercut  one 
another  in  the  liquid  market.  The  Board  will  not 
have  this.  Liquid  milk  must  be  paid  for  at  liquid 
milk  prices.  The  whole  position  seems  strange. 
The  Government  talks  a  lot  about  milk  for  school- 
children  and  nursing  mothers,  and  yet  compels  the 
hospitals,  that  are  kept  up  by  voluntary  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  are  always  hard  up,  to  pay  top  price  for 
milk,  when  there  is  a  surplus  going  to  manufacture 
at  a  loss.  It’s  rather  like  a  Mad  Hatters’  Tea 
Party. 

Hardy  Microbes 

The  consumption  of  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables 
is  very  much  on  the  increase  in  the  United  States 


of  America,  and,  with  the  spread  of  the  refrigerator 
idea  to  this  country,  the  statement  may  soon  apply 
here.  This  tendency  adds  great  interest  to  observa¬ 
tions  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  (De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture)  on  the  survival  of  micro¬ 
organisms  at  low  temperatures.  Twenty-six  species 
of  bacteria,  yeasts,  and  moulds  were  isolated  from 
fruit  that  had  been  stored  for  three  years  at  15°  F. 
and  were  inoculated  into  freshly  made  beef  infusion 
agar,  adjusted  to  pH  7  0.  The  slant  cultures  were 
placed  in  the  16°  cold  storage  room  at  the  Arling¬ 
ton  Experimental  Farm.  After  three  months, 
definite  growth  even  at  this  low  temperature  was 
found  to  have  occurred  in  three  of  the  transplanted 
organisms — all  of  these  being  yeasts.  Between  five 
and  seven  months,  growth  was  observable  in  five 
more  cultures.  At  the  end  of  a  year  all  cultures 
were  brought  into  the  laboratory,  allowed  to  thaw 
out  and  incubate  at  room  temperature.  All  but 
five  of  the  twenty-six  species  showed  an  “  excep¬ 
tionally  large  amount  of  characteristic  growth  ”  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

Electrified  Agriculture 

The  great  possibilities  of  an  extended  use  of  elec¬ 
tricity  in  agriculture  were  made  evident  at  a  Con¬ 
ference  at  Rothamsted  at  the  end  of  January.  Sir 
Bernard  Greenw'ell,  who  presided,  said  that  the 
grid  system  could  produce  electricity  at  a  more 
uniform  and  cheaper  rate  than  small  separate 
stations.  Costs  are  continually  being  reduced,  and 
by  using  a  modified  mole  plough  cables  can  be 
drawn  in  underground  at  less  cost  than  that  of  the 
present  overhead  method.  While  the  use  of  elec¬ 
tricity  can  be  extended  to  all  branches  of  farming, 
it  would  appear  that  it  could  be  of  most  use  to 
specialised  farms  such  as  dairy  and  poultry  units. 
The  present  use  of  dried  grass  has  provided  an 
interesting  outlet,  and  we  are  informed  that  in 
Worcestershire  hop  kilns  are  employed  for  drying 
grass  and  electricity  is  used  for  fans,  lighting  and 
hoists.  At  Rothamsted  experiments  have  been 
carried  out  to  determine  the  comparative  cost  of 
electricity  and  oil  fuel  engines,  and  it  was  con¬ 
cluded  that  for  a  relatively  limited  number  of  work¬ 
ing  hours  per  year  electricity  is  the  cheaper,  but 
with  higher  working  hours  the  advantage  progres¬ 
sively  diminishes.  Of  course,  the  ultimate  deter¬ 
mining  factor  will  be  the  cost,  but  with  modern 
methods  of  production  and  distribution  electricity 
is  becoming  increasingly  cheaper,  and  it  is  well, 
therefore,  for  farmers  to  discover  how  this  can  be 
turned  to  their  advantage. 
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QUALITY 

By  A.  C.  NORMAN,  D.Sc,  F.LC. 

Rothamsted  Experimental  Station 

[Considerable  attention  has  been  devoted  in  recent  years 
to  increasing  the  yield  of  foodstuffs  produced  all  over 
the  world,  whilst  the  scientific  advancement  of  quality  in 
many  respects  has  reached  a  high  standard.  Nevertheless, 
there  has  been  insufficient  co-ordination  of  quality  with 
quantity  production  which  Dr.  Norman  advocates  is 
urgently  necessary. — Ed.] 


GOOD  QUALITY  is  often  very  elusive,  and  the  definition 
of  quality  in  a  product  is  at  present  frequently  almost 
impossible.  The  food  manufacturer  may  desire  to  put 
before  the  public  a  product  of  the  highest  grade,  but  may 
encounter  much  difficulty  in  deciding  in  the  first  place 
what  exactly  constitutes  quality  in  his  product  and,  in 
the  second  place,  even  more  difficulty  in  assessing  quality 
or  potential  quality  in  his  raw  material.  Particularly  is 
this  true  when  the  process  of  manufacture  is  by  rule  of 
thumb,  the  constant  repetition  of  a  procedure  worked  out 
tong  ago,  the  principles  underlying  which  may  be  only  in¬ 
completely  or  imperfectly  understood.  Very  often  in  such 
cases  there  is  a  reluctance  or  refusal  to  modify  the  pro¬ 
cess,  or  to  use  a  raw  material  of  a  different  type  even  for 
improvement  of  quality  or  value  lest  the  flavour  or  aroma 
or  appearance  be  altered  by  even  a  little  and  the  consumer 
be  disappointed  at  the  change.  There  is  perhaps  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  over-estimate  the  sensitivity  of  the  palate  of  the 
public  in  discerning  small  changes,  and  to  hold  that 
opinion  is,  of  necessity,  against  change,  in  whatever  direc¬ 
tion  this  may  be.  In  consequence,  changes  are  made  rather 
hesitantly,  and  often  only  after  explanatory  advertising. 

But  to  return  to  the  main  theme  of  quality,  this  article 
is  a  plea  that  food  manufacturers  should  consider  or  re¬ 
consider  the  especial  properties  they  may  require  in  their 
raw  materials.  It  is  the  business  of  the  agriculturist  and 
the  horticulturist  to  supply  these  raw  materials,  but  in 
supplying  them  they  are  commonly  at  the  mercy  of  the 
buyer,  who  will  make  his  price  offer  usually  on  the  basis 
of  inspection  only,  without  of  necessity  explaining,  even 
if  he  knows,  what  qualities  he  desires.  Agriculture  and 
horticulture,  faced  the  world  over  with  surplus  stocks 
and  falling  prices,  have  been  an  unhappy  condition  of 
the  past  decade.  This  is  no  place  to  discuss  the  in¬ 
numerable  and  conflicting  explanations  that  have  been 
given  for  the  plight  of  this  complicated  industry,  but  it 
is  the  place  to  direct  attention  to  a  new  outlook  which 
may  be  of  real  importance  both  to  those  concerned  as 
well  as  to  the  general  public.  Briefly,  it  is  that,  while 
for  the  past  century,  and  perhaps  for  all  time,  chief 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  yield,  there  is  now  a  con¬ 


dition  when  higher  yields  may  be  an  embarrassment, 
and  a  better  return  may  be  obtainable  for  a  crop  of  lesser 
weight  but  higher  quality.  Scientific  agriculture  has  been 
obsessed  by  yield,  fertiliser  treatments  are  investigated 
to  increase  the  yield,  the  plant  breeder  develops  new 
varieties  which  bear  more  heavily  and  resist  disease,  or 
varieties  which  are  cold  or  drought  resistant,  so  that 
marginal  areas  may  be  brought  into  cultivation  to  increase 
the  total  output.  With  its  eyes  on  the  goal  of  yield, 
scientific  agriculture  has  so  far  paid  little  attention  to 
quality,  and  although  there  are  many  good  reasons  why 
this  should  have  been  so,  the  fact  remains  that  those 
reasons  are  much  less  potent  now  than  heretofore.  Even 
now  yield  will  still  be  of  importance — it  is,  after  all, 
useless  to  obtain  a  microscopic  crop  of  high  quality — 
and  the  new  aim  must  be  to  obtain  as  high  a  yield  as 
possible  of  a  crop  of  high  quality,  quality  and  yield 
being  placed  on  an  equal  footing.  The  exact  relation 
between  the  two  will  be  just  a  matter  of  economics,  of 
supply  and  demand,  and  current  prices. 

Evaluation  of  Quality 

Every  evaluation  of  quality  has  to  be  made  with  a  par¬ 
ticular  purpose  in  view,  for  a  given  crop  may  be  utilised 
in  several  different  ways.  It  is  the  business  of  the  indus¬ 
try  utilising  the  crop  to  determine  and  publish  the  par¬ 
ticular  requirements  for  their  own  purpose.  If  at  all  pos¬ 
sible  these  should  be  determined  in  such  a  way  that  the 
test  or  tests  are  not  purely  empirical,  requiring  skill,  ex¬ 
perience  and  special  standardised  equipment  as,  for 
example,  the  present  baking  test  for  flour.  Instead  they 
ought  to  be  ascertainable  by  some  analytical  assay  or 
physical  procedure,  capable  of  being  done  in  an  ordinary 
laboratory  and  by  persons  with  ordinary  chemical  and 
physical  training.  That  is  the  ideal;  its  achievement  in 
many  cases  will  doubtless  be  a  matter  of  considerable 
difficulty,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  un¬ 
attainable.  In  the  meantime,  until  a  rapid  analytical  pro¬ 
cedure  is  developed,  investigations  into  quality  must  be  a 
joint  project  of  agriculturist  and  manufacturer  or  user. 
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the  agriculturist  providing  the  material  grown  under 
different  conditions  of  soil,  climate,  and  fertiliser  treat¬ 
ment  and  the  manufacturer  testing  and  assessing  the  suit¬ 
ability  and  relative  values  for  his  own  particular  use. 

The  Manufacturer’s  Responsibility 

The  manufacturer  should  feel  it  incumbent  upon  him  to 
initiate  such  joint  investigations,  and  should  not  demur 
at  providing  the  necessary  funds  for  carrying  them 
through,  inasmuch  as  in  the  long  run  he  is  likely  to  profit 
more  than  the  agriculturist,  who  in  any  case  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  undertake  such  researches  without  the  co-operation 
and  help  of  the  former.  For  such  a  purpose  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  Industrial  Research  Associations  under  the  aegis  of 
the  Department  of  Industrial  and  Scientific  Research 
would  in  some  cases  be  a  suitable  method  of  obtaining 
the  necessary  information,  but  in  most  cases  an  ad  hoc 
investigation  over  a  limited  period  would  probably  be 
more  satisfactory,  and  would  not  involve  the  erection  of 
permanent  machinery  for  doing  a  temporary  job,  though 
there  is  little  doubt  that  research  groups  would  not  have 
much  difficulty  in  finding  other  fundamental  problems  to 
attack  when  once  they  had  cracked  the  nut  of  quality. 

Guessing  at  Quality 

At  present,  estimates  of  quality  are  frequently  just 
guesses,  or  questionable  decisions  on  the  most  fragile  evi¬ 
dence.  It  is  to  be  emphasised,  for  example,  that  high 
quality  is  not  necessarily  synonymous  with  good  appear¬ 
ance  or  large  size,  though,  of  course,  they  may  go  hand 
in  hand.  The  present  trend  towards  the  grading  and 
marking  of  all  kinds  of  produce  is  open  to  criticism  on 
that  basis,  for  grading  at  present  is  largely  done  only  by 
size,  and  the  largest  may  not  by  any  means  be  the  best. 
Very  large  strawberries  may  be  most  handsome  and 
attractive  in  appearance,  but  are  often  much  inferior  to 
the  smaller  sweet  ones.  Large  tomatoes  are  frequently 
less  tender  than  small  ones,  and  so  on.  We  do  not  esti¬ 
mate  the  value  of  an  alloy  by  its  colour  or  gold  by  its 
glitter,  yet  we  often  do  something  similar  in  judging  food 
materials. 

Marketing  Schemes  Ignore  Quality 
The  various  Marketing  Schemes  initiated  during  the 
past  few  years  have  been  criticised  on  various  grounds, 
and  a  further  point  which  may  be  attacked  is  the  general 
absence  from  them  of  any  reference  to  quality.  Ad¬ 
mittedly  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  it  would  be 
difficult  if  not  quite  impossible  to  require  special  pro¬ 
perties  or  characteristics,  as  these  are  in  general  so 
little  understood,  but  provision  might  perhaps  have 
been  made  for  determining  certain  of  these  with  a  view 
to  establishing  some  requirements.  The  basis  of  cal¬ 
culation  at  present  is  in  practically  all  cases  by  yield 
alone.  Milk  is  just  milk,  whether  it  is  clean  or  dirty, 
providing  that  it  comes  up  to  certain  low  statutory  re¬ 
quirements.  Wheat  is  just  wheat,  and  so  on,  with  the 
result  that  there  is  little  incentive  to  the  farmer  in  these 
controlled  branches  of  agriculture  to  improve  the  quality 
of  his  product. 


Progress  Through  Genetics 
On  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  side  improvements 
in  quality  may  be  looked  for  in  several  ways,  depending 
on  the  crop  in  question.  Generalisation  is  dangerous  or 
impossible.  The  most  likely  line  of  approach  must  be 
decided  in  each  case  when  the  particular  property  that  is 
intended  for  improvement  is  known.  In  the  long  run  it 
is  probable  that  through  genetics  will  be  made  the  most 
satisfactory  progress,  inasmuch  as  characteristics  inherent 
to  the  animal  or  plant  are  more  stable  and  less  variable 
than  those  developed  by  other  means.  The  geneticist  will 
select  from  his  material  those  strains  which  embody  the 
desirable  characters  and  then  develop  from  them  crosses 
which  will  give  the  highest  yield  or  heaviest  weight  while 
still  maintaining  those  characters,  and  having  reasonable 
immunity  from  likely  diseases. 

Effect  of  Soil,  Fertiliser  Treatment  and  Climate 

Another  line  of  approach  would  be,  in  the  case  of 
plants,  by  the  use  of  special  cultivation  procedure  or  fer¬ 
tiliser  treatment,  or  for  animals  a  special  diet.  In  both 
cases  the  influence  on  quality  is  very  subtle.  The  effect 
of  fertilisers  on  the  plant  is,  of  course,  to  modify  it  by 
influencing  the  rate  or  extent  of  growth,  and  hence  to 
affect  its  composition  or  quality.  After  looking  through 
some  of  the  many  incidental  references  to  the  effect  of 
fertilisers  on  the  quality  of  the  crop,  two  conclusions  are 
forced  upon  one;  firstly,  that  quality,  not  yield,  must  be 
the  main  aim  of  the  investigation  if  a  clear-cut  answer  is 
to  be  given;  and,  secondly,  that  variation  in  soil  environ¬ 
ment  may  outweigh  or  more  than  equalise  fertiliser 
effects.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  in  two  localities  con¬ 
tradictory  results  might  be  obtained. 

Climate,  too,  introduces  another  variable  factor,  inas¬ 
much  as  fertiliser  effects  may  be  modified  if  there  is  a 
wide  variation  of  conditions.  In  some  countries  the 
weather  during  the  growing  season  is  reasonably  constant, 
so  that  there  might  be  some  assurance  of  successful  results 
if  the  improvement  of  quality  were  shown  to  be  achiev¬ 
able  by  some  particular  fertiliser  treatment  or  special 
time  of  application.  But  the  climatic  uncertainty  of  this 
country  is  such  that  there  could  be  no  reliance  on  such 
a  method.  The  early  summer  growing  seasons  of  1934 
and  1935  provide  a  sufficient  contrast  to  illustrate  this 
point.  All  in  all,  these  two  variable  but  influential  factors 
of  soil  environment  and  climatic  conditions  make  it  prob¬ 
able  that  modification  of  crop  quality  by  fertiliser  treat¬ 
ment  is  a  less  likely  general  line  of  approach  than  through 
plant  breeding,  though  it  might  be  found  suitable  in  some 
conditions. 

Nitrogenous  fertilisers  as  a  general  rule  cause  greater 
growth,  and  if  given  in  sufficient  amount  will  usually 
increase  the  protein  content  of  the  seed  too.  This  may 
not,  however,  occur  if  the  rate  of  growth  is  much  ac¬ 
celerated  or  if  the  dressing  is  not  heavy.  Barley  is  a  crop 
which  is  a  good  example  in  an  article  on  quality.  A 
high-grade  barley  suitable  for  malting  will  fetch  some¬ 
times  nearly  twice  as  much  as  a  poor  sample  suitable 
only  for  feeds.  The  high-grade  barleys  are  those  of  a  low 
nitrogen  content,  since  the  protein  content  more  than  any 
other  factor  determines  its  malting  value.  For  this  reason 
farmers  have  been  chary  of  using  nitrogenous  fertilisers 
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with  their  crop  lest  the  nitrogen  in  the  grain  be  increased. 
It  has,  however,  been  shown  that  a  dressing  of  i  cwt. 
per  acre  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  gives  a  good  increase  in 
yield  without  raising  the  nitrogen  content  of  the  grain, 
but  that  a  2-cwt.  dressing  adds  little  further  to  the  yield 
and  adversely  affects  the  quality. 

Potassic  fertilisers  have  been  observed  to  have  a  con¬ 
siderable  influence  on  root  crops  and  potatoes.  Cooking 
tests  that  have  been  carried  out  on  potatoes  grown  under 
various  manurial  treatments  have  indicated  that  incre¬ 
ments  of  potassium  slightly  improve  the  properties  of 
potatoes  for  steaming,  while  nitrogen  has  the  opposite 
effect.  Neither  affected  frying  potatoes  appreciably.  The 
observed  differences  were,  however,  not  worth  while, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  no  special  “  quality  ”  price  for 
potatoes. 

Few  reports  appear  to  exist  as  to  effects  produced  by 
phosphatic  fertilisers  alone  on  the  quality  of  crops,  though 
in  combination  with  either  nitrogen  or  potassium  certain 
results  have  been  intensified.  The  well-known  effect  of 
phosphate  in  causing  earlier  ripening  or  hastening 
maturity  might  under  certain  circumstances  affect  quality. 

That  it  is  not  possible  to  cite  more  definite  examples 
of  the  effect  of  fertilisers  on  quality  is  an  indication  of  the 
state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject.  The  magnitude  of  the 
changes  in  composition  that  can  economically  be  pro¬ 
duced  does  not  seem  to  be  large,  and  plant  breeding  prob¬ 
ably  offers  a  greater  hope  of  success  for  this  reason  and 
for  those  stated  previously. 

Nothing  has  been  said  as  to  quality  in  animal  products 
or  its  improvement,  for  this  is  an  almost  untouched  field. 

Marketable  Empire  Products 

.According  to  the  Annual  Report,  1935,  of  the  Imperial  In¬ 
stitute,  several  Empire  products  were  examined  during  the 
last  year  and  found  to  be  suitable  for  marketing  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Ground  nut  oil  prepared  in  Darfur  Pro¬ 
vince,  Sudan,  had  normal  composition  of  satisfactorily  low 
acidity.  It  should  be  .saleable  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the 
current  price.  Indian  soya  beans  of  three  varieties  were 
examined  and  the  oils  found  to  be  of  normal  character,  the 
residual  meals  containing  satisfactory  amounts  of  protein. 
Pusa  White  contained  16-2  per  cent,  oil,  .Manchurian  i8'8 
f)er  cent.,  and  Punjab  White  15-6  per  cent.  They  would  all 
be  readily  saleable  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Manchurian 
type,  on  account  of  its  higher  oil  content,  being  slightly  more 
expensive  than  the  others.  The  characters  of  peppermint 
oil  received  from  Kenya  were  similar  to  those  of  the  English 
variety,  and  consignments  would  be  marketable  at  a  price 
intermediate  betwen  those  of  .American  and  English  pepper¬ 
mint  oil. 

There  were  several  other  items  of  interest  in  the  report. 
Sultanas  from  Cyprus  were  found  to  be  suitable  for  export 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  but  cur.»'ants  were  unsuitable.  The 
Dejiartment  of  .Agriculture  in  Ceylon  has  been  experimenting 
on  the  canning  of  fruit  of  different  varieties.  In  connection 
with  the  development  of  the  banana  industry  in  Australia 
trade  samples  of  chips,  figs  and  banana  sweetmeat  were 
furnished  to  illustrate  the  quality  and  type  of  product  which 
might  find  a  market  in  this  country.  P'urther  information 
and  particulars  have  been  supplied  to  the  Director  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  the  Seychelles,  in  connection  with  proposals  for 
the  installation  of  machinery  for  the  production  of  coconut 
oil. 


There  is  little  doubt  that  changes  can  be  brought  about 
by  control  of  diet  both  as  regards  organic  and  mineral 
constituents.  It  has  been  stated  that  in  tests  on  Australian 
pastures,  manuring  the  grass  in  a  particular  way  caused 
an  increased  body  weight  and  fleece  weight  of  the  sheep, 
but  adversely  affected  the  quality  of  the  wool.  This  is 
not  a  very  happy  example,  but  nevertheless  serves  to 
indicate  that  there  are  possibilities  in  this  field  too. 

Quality  must  be  Understood 

To  return  full  cycle  we  reach  the  point  from  which  we 
started  and  repeat  that  before  quality  in  any  raw  material 
can  be  influenced,  modified,  or  improved,  it  must  be 
understood  and  the  basis  of  it  clearly  defined.  Dr. 
Lampitt  in  an  address  to  the  Society  of  Chemical  Indus¬ 
try* — an  address  which  should  be  re-read  by  all  concerned 
with  manufactured  foods — has  stressed  the  need  for  an 
intensive  study  of  the  fundamental-  scientific  problems  of 
the  food  industries.  Of  the  many  aspects  that  need  atten¬ 
tion  the  study  and  definition  of  quality  is  foremost.  It 
links  up  biochemistry  with  physiology  and  nutrition,  the 
ultimate  test  of  any  food  being  its  suitability  and  palat- 
ability.  At  present  there  is  a  tendency  to  concentrate 
on  one  constituent  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  A  food  is 
not  necessarily  a  good  food  because  it  has  the  whole 
range  of  vitamins  in  abundance,  or  a  high  “diastatic 
activity”.  Until  its  composition  and  availability  are 
known  fully  there  is  no  means  of  assessing  its  value. 

*  Chemistry  and  Industry,  53,  283-290,  1934,  “  Some  Funda¬ 

mental  Scientific  Troblems  in  the  Food  Indu.stry.” 


Vegetable  Oil  Specifications 

Six  new  British  .Standard  Specifications  have  been  issued  in 
connection  wit!,  a  comprehensive  series  of  nationally  agreed 
standards  for  A’egetable  Oils  at  present  being  drawn  up  by 
the  British  Standards  Institution. 

'I'hese  .Specifications  are  for  Coconut  Oil,  Ground  Nut  Oil, 
Olive  Oil,  Rape  Seed  Oil,  Linseed  Oil  for  General  Purposes 
and  Sampling  of  Fats  and  h'atty  Oils. 

The  Specifications  have  been  |)repared  by  the  special  A^ege- 
table  Oils  ('ommittee  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Mr.  E.  R. 
Bolton,  F.I.C.,  M.I.Chem.E.  Limits  are  laid  down  in  the 
.Specifications  for  Impurities,  Colour,  Refractive  Index, 
Iodine  Value,  Saponification  A’alue  and  .Acidity,  etc.,  whilst 
Standard  .Methods  for  determining  these  properties  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  appendices. 

British  Standard  Specification  No.  627,  for  the  Sampling 
of  Eats  and  Fatty  Oils,  deals  with  the  general  precautions  to 
be  taken  and  the  procedure  to  be  adopted  in  the  sampling  of 
oils  and  fats  in  packages  or  in  bulk.  Methods  are  given  for 
the  collection  of  the  gross  sample  and  for  the  preparation 
from  the  gross  sample  of  the  final  sample.  Recommended 
suitable  forms  of  sampling  instruments  are  also  given.  The 
Specification  should  serve  a  very  useful  purpose  as  a  guide 
to  the  sampling  of  fatty  oils,  and  forms  a  valuable  reference 
in  respect  of  the  newly  issued  specifications. 

Other  s|)ecifications  are  nearing  completion  for  Castor  Oil, 
Tung  Oil,  Refined  Cotton  Seed  Oil,  Crude  Palm  Kernel  Oil, 
Crude  Maize  Oil  and  Sesame  Oil. 

Copies  of  the  six  new  British  Standard  Specifications  Nos. 
627-1935,  Sampling  of  Fats  and  Fatty  Oils  in  Packages  or 
in  Bulk;  628-1935,  Coconut  Oil;  629-1935,  Ground  Nut  Oil; 
630-1935,  Olive  Oil;  631-1935,  Rape  Seed  Oil;  632-1935,  Raw 
Linseed  Oil  for  General  Purposes ;  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Publications  Department,  British  Standards  Institution,  28, 
Victoria  Street,  S.AV.  i,  price  2s.  2d.  each,  post  free,  or 
12s.  6d.  the  set. 
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THE  COMMON  HERRING 

(Clupea  harengus,  Linn.) 

By  ELLIOT  B.  DEWBERRY,  M.R.I.P.H.,  M.R.San.l. 

This  interesting  and  informative  article  will  be  given  in  three 
sections.  It  will  deal  with  the  food  value,  life  history  and  commercial 
preservation  of  the  common  herring.  In  connection  with  the  two 
following  sections  we  have  some  excellent  illustrations  which  should 

prove  very  interesting. 


PART  I. 

THE  HERRING 
family,  known  scien¬ 
tifically  as  “  Clupei- 
dae  ”,  consists  of  a 
group  of  coastal  fishes 
widely  distributed  in 
temperate  and  tropi¬ 
cal  seas.  From  time 
immemorial  herrings 
have  contributed  not 
only  to  our  national 
dietary,  but  also  to  that  of  the  human  race  generally. 
The  family  includes,  besides  the  common  herring,  the 
pilchard  or  sardine  (C.  pilcharus),  the  sprat  (C.  sprat- 
tus),  the  anchovy  (£.  encrasochilus),  the  All.s  shad  (C. 
alosa),  and  the  Twaite  shad  (C.  finta),  all  of  which 
are  met  with  in  the  waters  of  Northern  Europe,  and 
many  other  species  which  are  used  for  food  purposes 
or  which  yield  oil.  A  number  of  these  fish  live  in  fresh 
or  brackish  water,  while  others  live  alternately  in  salt 
and  fresh  water.  Some  of  the  tropical  varieties  are  more 
or  less  poisonous  if  eaten. 

The  common  herring  formed  an  important  article  of 
commerce  at  a  ver}^  early  date  in  history,  and  its  im¬ 
portance  as  a  source  of  wealth  and  power  has  been 
acknowledged  by  every  maritime  nation.  It  might  even 
be  said  that  a  tale  as  exciting  as  any  fiction  could  be 
written  on  the  part  played  by  the  herring  in  the  history 
of  some  countries,  and  in  several  instances  it  appears  to 
have  been  a  factor  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  nations  and 
monarchs,  and  it  is  probably  the  only  fish  which  has  been 
the  cause  of  war. 

The  habitat  of  the  herring  extends  from  the  White  Sea 
to  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean  it  is  found 
from  north  of  Cape  Cod  to  Greenland  and  around  Ice¬ 
land  and  the  Faroes.  Varieties  are  also  present  in  the 
Caspian  Sea  and  the  Black  Sea  and  in  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean.  It  is,  however,  absent  from  the  Mediterranean. 
It  abounds  all  round  the  British  Isles,  but  the  most  im¬ 
portant  fisheries  are  in  the  North  Sea,  off  the  East  Coast 
of  England  and  Scotland,  the  West  Coast  of  Norway, 
and  the  Baltic  Sea.  Vast  numbers  of  herrings  are  caught 


from  the  large  shoals 
which  inhabit  these 
waters,  and  it  has 
been  calculated  that 
an  acre  of  sea  off  the 
East  Coast  of  Eng¬ 
land  will  yield  as 
much  food  for  human 
consumption  as  a 
hundred  acres  of 
grassland.  The  area 
of  the  North  Sea  is 
about  130,000  square 
miles,  and  more  than  a  million  tons  of  fish  are  taken 
from  it  every  year.  In  the  English  Channel  the  fishery 
is  of  less  importance  and  the  quality  of  the  fish  inferior. 

The  herring  is  a  prolific  breeder,  and  if  all  the  progeny 
of  a  single  pair  were  to  reach  maturity  and  spawn,  and  if 
all  their  progeny  were  to  surviv'e  and  spawn,  and  such 
unrestricted  multiplication  were  to  continue  for  ten  years, 
all  the  seas  of  the  earth  would  be  filled  solid  with  herrings. 
A  shoal  of  herring  may  be  8  to  9  miles  in  length,  3  to  4 
miles  in  breadth,  and  contain  as  many  as  3,000,000,000 
closely  packed  fish. 

The  herring  is  on  the  market  more  or  less  all  the  year 
round.  It  is  eaten  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  being 
bloatered,  kippered,  salted,  pickled  and  smoked,  in 
addition  to  being  preserved  in  tins. 

Historical 

From  time  to  time  fossil  forms  of  Clupea  have  been 
discovered  in  Sweden,  Norway,  France,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sea,  all  suggestive  of  an  extensive  distribution. 
The  earliest  traces,  however,  of  the  herring  being  used 
for  human  food  are  present  in  the  kitchen  middens  of  the 
ancient  peoples  who  lived  on  the  Dutch  coast.  Enormous 
quantities  of  fish  bones  have  been  found  in  these  collec¬ 
tions  of  refuse,  the  commonest  being  those  of  the  herring. 
Although  these  remains  prove  that  an  ancient  fishery 
existed,  nothing  is  known  of  the  means  used  for  catching 
the  fish,  but  probably  they  were  speared  or  caught  with 
hooks  made  from  thorns.  Angling  for  food  must  have 
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been  one  of  the  earliest  of  human  activities,  and  appar¬ 
ently  the  herring  was  among  the  first  fish  so  caught. 

Herring  fishing  was  doubtless  carried  on  in  the  North 
Sea,  English  Channel,  and  the  Baltic  Sea  at  a  very  early 
date.  The  first  authentic  records  of  a  North  Sea  fishery 
relate  to  Great  Yarmouth,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
formation  of  this  part  of  the  Norfolk  coast,  together  with 
the  Estuary  of  the  Yare,  afforded  excellent  facilities  for 
fishing. 

Swinden,  in  his  history  on  the  antiquities  of  Great 
Yarmouth,  considers  that  the  herring  fishery  commenced 
there  soon  after  the  landing  of  Cedric  the  Saxon  in 
495  A.D.  He  states  that  the  Church  of  St.  Bennet, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Felix  I.,  Bishop 
of  East  Anglia,  in  647  a.d.,  was  erected  upon  the  green 
hill  and  a  godly  man  placed  in  it  to  pray  for  the  health 
and  success  of  the  fishermen  who  came  to  Great  Yar¬ 
mouth  during  the  herring  season.  Because  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  fishing  industry  Henry  I.  in  1108  A.D. 
erected  Great  Yarmouth  into  a  Burgh  on  annual  payment 
of  ten  milliers  of  herring. 

By  the  statutes  of  1357  the  sale  of  herring  at  sea  was 
forbidden.  The  fish  were  landed  at  Great  Yarmouth  and 
sold  at  the  fair  which  was  instituted  in  1270.  It  was 
about  this  period  that  the  River  Yare  changed  its  course, 
the  old  Yarmouth  harbour  silting  up,  and  a  new  mouth 
formed.  The  change  no  doubt  caused  considerable  in¬ 
convenience  to  the  fishermen  and  in  a  measure  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  development  of  the  Dutch  industry. 

The  importance  of  the  herring  fishery  attracted  foreign 
fishermen  to  England,  and  before  the  Norman  Conquest 
large  numbers  came  over  from  Flanders  and  Normandy 
and  carried  on  a  fishery  in  small  open  boats,  using  drift 
nets.  As  the  demand  increased  they  were  compelled  to 
go  further  out  to  sea,  necessitating  the  use  of  larger 
vessels.  From  this  source  a  large  part  of  Catholic  Europe 
was  supplied  with  herring. 

The  Norwegian  fishery  has  been  of  much  importance 
since  the  earliest  times,  and  it  is  recorded  that  in  1304 
Norwegian  vessels  came  to  King’s  Lynn,  Norfolk,  laden 
with  herring. 

The  Dutch  commenced  fishing  about  the  year  1164, 
and  were  no  doubt  the  pioneers  of  the  modern  industry. 
Large  boats,  known  as  “  busses  ”,  were  built  by  them  at 
Hoorn  and  Enkhinzen  in  1416  and  used  for  deep-sea 
fishing.  The  catches  of  herring  were  salted  on  board  the 
boats  near  the  entrance  to  the  Baltic.  Salt  herring  as 
food  for  Army  purposes  and  for  beleaguered  towns  was  of 
prime  importance  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  many  refer¬ 
ences  of  purchases  are  to  be  found  in  Army  accounts,  as 
well  as  those  of  monasteries  and  churches. 

The  supremacy  of  the  Dutch  in  the  herring  industry 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  is  said  to 
have  been  largely  due  to  the  discovery  of  William  Beukels 
of  Biervelt  of  a  special  method  for  preparing  herrings  for 
salting.  The  early  rise  to  wealth  and  power  of  the 
Hanseatic  cities  and  the  prominent  position  Holland 
achieved  in  the  Middle  Ages,  both  as  a  naval  power  and 
as  the  owner  of  more  than  75  per  cent,  of  the  world’s 
shipping,  undoubtedly  resulted  from  their  having  control 
over  the  herring  industry.  The  long  struggle  between 
this  country  and  Holland  during  the  periods  of  the 


Stuart  dynasty  and  the  Commonwealth  was  for  the 
control  of  the  industry  in  the  North  Sea,  and  it  may 
justly  be  said  that  this  struggle  can  be  deemed  to  be 
the  genesis  of  the  British  Navy  and  the  Mercantile 
Marine, 

With  regard  to  Scotland,  it  is  recorded  that  in  1429 
Scottish  fishermen  caught  great  quantities  of  herrings  at 
the  mouths  of  the  Dee,  Tay,  Forth,  and  Tweed.  In 
1718  an  Act  came  into  force  for  the  branding  of  herring, 
the  brand  on  the  barrels  being  a  State  guarantee  of  the 
nature  of  the  contents. 

In  1801  the  Government  endeavoured  to  establish  a 
British  herring  fishery,  and  an  Act  was  passed  in  1808 
for  the  further  encouragement  and  better  regulation  of 
the  British  white  herring  industry — “  an  object  of  most 
essential  importance  to  the  wealth  and  commercial 
prosperity,  as  well  as  to  the  naval  strength  of  the 
kingdom  ”. 

The  state  of  the  herring  fishery  .gradually  progressed, 
and  in  1913  the  Branding  Act  was  applied  to  England 
and  Wales.  This  year  was  a  successful  one  for  the  in¬ 
dustry,  no  less  than  1,163  Scottish  fishing  boats  taking 
part  in  the  English  fishery,  and  the  number  of  preserved 
herrings  exported  to  Russia,  Germany,  and  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  was  enormous.  Then  came  the  Great  War,  when 
most  of  the  fishing  grounds  were  closed  and  the  fish  were 
left  more  or  less  to  multiply.  During  this  period  the 
neutral  countries  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Holland  reaped  a  golden  harvest,  large  quantities  of 
salted  herring  being  shipped  by  them  to  Germany. 

On  the  termination  of  war  the  condition  of  the  herring 
industry  in  the  British  Isles  was  most  unsatisfactory. 
Very  serious  difficulties  were  encountered,  such  as  high 
prices  of  coal,  gear  and  stores,  and  closed  foreign  markets. 
The  fisheries  of  Lowestoft  and  Yarmouth,  the  two  ports 
in  England  where  curing  is  carried  out  on  a  large  scale, 
suffered  most  severely.  The  distress  among  the  Scottish 
fishermen  and  women  was  also  deplorable.  In  1919 
agitation  by  the  Scottish  fisheries  caused  the  Government 
to  formulate  a  scheme  for  the  relief  of  the  industry  and 
so  enable  fishing  to  be  continued.  A  guarantee  was 
given  to  purchase  all  sound  cured  herring  up  to  a  certain 
total.  Later  the  scheme  was  extended  to  include  the 
East  Anglian  fisheries,  but  little  improvement  resulted. 
In  1920  further  help  by  means  of  subsidies  was  instituted, 
but  this  also  did  not  prove  a  success,  and  the  whole  plan 
was  eventually  abandoned. 

In  spite  of  the  stoppage  of  Government  help,  the 
industry  recovered  to  a  certain  extent,  and  1924  was  a 
comparatively  good  herring  year.  This  improvement, 
however,  was  not  maintained,  and  the  continuance  of 
closed  foreign  markets  and  low  prices  led  to  further 
agitation  and  finally  brought  matters  to  a  head. 

In  March,  1935,  the  Herring  Industry  Act  was  passed. 
The  Act  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  Board  with 
powers  to  formulate  in  consultation  with  the  industry  a 
scheme  for  the  reorganisation,  development,  and  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  herring  fisheries.  Among  the  chief  purposes 
of  the  scheme  are : 

I.  The  promotion  of  sales  and  market  development 
and  the  promotion  and  carrying  out  of  schemes  of 
research  and  experiment. 
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2.  The  making  of  loans  for  the  construction,  recon¬ 
ditioning,  and  equipment  of  boats. 

3.  The  making  of  loans  in  connection  with  export  and 
the  purchase  and  disposal  of  redundant  boats. 

4.  The  giving  of  assistance  for  the  revival  of  winter 
fishing. 

5.  The  limitation  of  the  number  and  control  of  the 
operations  of  boats,  curers,  salesmen,  kipperers,  pro- 
cessers  and  exporters,  by  means  of  a  licensing  system. 

6.  The  disposal  of  surplus  herring  by  conversion  into 
oil  or  other  products. 

7.  The  undertaking  of  arrangements  for  shipment  for 
export. 

Certain  other  rules  and  regulations  regarding  sales  and 
fixing  of  prices:  also  directions  with  a  view  to  meeting 
temporary  or  seasonal  conditions  likely  to  cause  detriment 
to  the  herring  fishery,  such  as  prohibiting  fishing  either 
generally  or  in  any  locality.  It  is  hoped  that  by  this 
scheme  the  herring  industry  may  gradually  be  put  on  a 
sound  financial  and  working  basis,  and  that  even  the 
success  attained  before  the  war  may  be  surpassed. 

The  Food  Value  of  the  Herring 

The  fact  that  the  herring  is  easily  caught  in  large 
quantities,  is  capable  of  being  preserved,  is  nutritious, 
easily  digested,  and  cheap,  has  made  it  a  valuable  article 
of  food.  Herrings  are  practically  as  rich  in  fat  and 
about  twice  as  rich  in  proteins  as  other  foodstuffs  of  the 
same  class,  while  the  actual  cost  is  about  one-half.  The 
approximate  analysis  of  the  fish  may  be  expressed  as 
follows:  Protein  18  per  cent.,  water  plus  fat  80  per 
cent.,  other  components  (mineral  salts,  etc.)  2  per  cent. 
The  fat  content,  which  is  a  valuable  source  of  bodily  heat 
and  energy,  varies  with  the  sexual  condition  of  the  fish 
and  ranges  from  i  to  35  per  cent.,  with  an  average  of 
10  per  cent.  The  oil  contains  vitamins  “A”  and  “  D  ”, 
making  the  herring  a  suitable  and  nourishing  food  for 
growing  children. 

MacLennan  has  compiled  the  following  table,  which 
shows  the  approximate  composition  of  beef,  mutton, 
pork,  and  herring : 


Protein.  Fat.  Calories.  Production. 

PerC'  ntage.  Percentage.  Per  lb.  Cost  per  lb. 

Beef  (whole  ox)  ...  9*04  •3‘2S  728'o  5d. 

Mutton  (whole  sheep)  699  22*88  1,095*9  4^* 

Pork  (whole  pig)  ...  14*77  24*46  1,306*4  5(1. 

Herring  (whole  fish)  i8*o  20*00  1,180*0  2(1. 


The  figures  for  composition,  calorific  value,  and  pro¬ 
duction  cost  per  lb.  give  an  adequate  basis  for  comparing 
herrings  with  other  foods  in  the  same  category. 

The  demand  for  herrings  is  far  below  what  is  desirable, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  adequate  nutrition  and  public 
health.  Herrings  either  fresh  or  cured  might  easily  dis¬ 
place  equal  quantities  of  other  foodstuffs  in  our  national 
diet  which  are  rich  in  animal  protein.  They  might  even 
replace  some  of  the  cereals  and  carbohydrates  which  are 
consumed  in  considerable  quantities.  Such  a  replace¬ 
ment  would  not  only  be  beneficial  to  the  welfare  of  the 
nation,  but  also  give  a  much  needed  fillip  to  the  herring 
industry. 

The  following  figures  show  the  quantity  and  value  of 
herrings  of  British  taking  landed  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  in  Great  Britain,  during  1933  and  1934 : 


»933-  ‘OM- 

Quantity.  Value.  Quantity.  Value. 
Landed  in  England  t-'*'-  C  Cwt.  £, 

Wales .  2,443,645  879,528  2,296,748  759.986 

Landed  in  Great 

Britain .  4,687,711  2,003,655  4,786,914  1.59.3.360 

And  also  the  quantity  of  herrings  exported  from  the 
United  Kingdom  during  1933  and  1934 : 


1933;  >934- 

Quantity.  Quantity. 

Cwt.  Cwt. 

Fre.sh  or  rozen  herrings  ...  ...  618,520  576,150 

Cured  (not  canned)  herrings  ...  ...  2,576,946  2,821,056 

Canne(l  herrings  ...  ...  ...  53.217  5*. 827 


Life  History 

Chief  Characteristics 

Nothing  excels  the  beautiful  appearance  of  the  common 
herring  when  first  removed  from  the  sea.  It  exhibits 
brilliant  golden  and  bluish  green  tints  on  the  back  and 
sides,  and  the  portion  near  the  tail  shows  a  delicate  dark 
green  shade  when  held  before  the  light.  These  bright 
hues,  however,  soon  fade,  and  the  colours  change  to  dark 
bluish  green  on  the  back  and  silvery  on  the  sides  and 
belly. 

The  herring  is  a  soft-finned  fish  of  the  bony  group  of 
fishes,  the  length  ranging  from  8  to  15  inches.  It  is 
furnished  with  one  dorsal,  two  pectoral,  two  pelvic,  and 
one  anal-caudal  fins.  The  dorsal  fin,  which  is  situated 
midway  between  the  end  of  the  snout  and  base  of 
tail,  is  dark  greyish  in  colour,  fading  out  to  green  or 
blue.  The  body  is  compressed,  much  deeper  than  thick, 
fully  scaled,  with  a  keel-shaped  edge  along  belly  from 
the  head  to  the  forked  tail.  The  spines  on  the  abdomen 
are  short  and  weak  and  there  is  little  or  no  lateral  line. 
The  naked  head  is  about  one-fifth  the  length  of  the  body 
and  almost  flat  on  top,  but  slightly  bent  towards  the 
nose.  The  mouth,  which  is  situated  near  the  tip  of  snout 
and  armed  with  minute  curved  teeth,  extends  to  the 
centre  of  eye.  The  lower  jaw  is  longer  than  the  upper 
and  tipped  with  black.  There  are  no  barbels. 

The  scales  are  of  moderate  size  and  have  a  clear 
lustrous  golden  colour,  but  later  develop  a  silvery  tinge. 
They  overlap  one  another  in  regular  lines,  the  coarse 
edges  pointing  from  the  head  to  the  tail,  and  are  easily 
detached  if  the  fish  is  much  handled.  The  loss  of  a 
large  number  of  scales  may  prove  fatal.  The  large  eyes 
are  furnished  with  double  eyelids.  The  iris  is  silver  and 
white  with  pupil  black  and  lustrous.  There  are  no 
internal  organs  of  hearing,  but  a  fringed  orifice  appears 
before  the  eye  on  the  inner  side  of  that  part  of  the  head 
covering  the  gills;  this  is  probably  the  hearing  organ. 

The  gills  are  an  important  structural  feature  of  the 
herring,  and  in  these  the  blood  is  spread  out  in  thin 
layers  for  aeration.  The  openings  are  protected  by 
covers  which  are  clearly  designed  to  arrest  foreign  mat¬ 
ters  that  might  clog  the  gills.  The  convex  side  of  the 
gills  is  furnished  with  fringed  fleshy  fibres  which  are 
bright  red  in  colour  when  the  fish  is  fresh  and  healthy. 
The  herring  is  furnished  with  a  special  apparatus  for 
the  capture  of  food,  consisting  of  a  series  of  fine  combs 
termed  “  gill  rakers  ”,  projecting  into  the  throat  from 
the  arches  which  support  the  gills.  As  water  is  drawn 
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into  the  mouth  it  flows  over  the  gill  filaments,  aerating 
and  purifying  the  blood,  and  finally  passing  out  through 
the  opening  at  the  back  of  the  head,  the  same  current 
serving  for  respiration  and  for  the  supply  of  food.  During 
its  passage  small  food  particles  are  arrested  by  the  sieve¬ 
like  rakers,  the  larger  organisms  being  seized  by  the 
small  teeth.  From  the  gill  rakers  the  food  passes  into 
the  stomach,  the  residue  travelling  through  the  gut  to 
the  outside. 

The  internal  organs  include  the  oesophagus,  heart, 
stomach,  swim-bladder,  kidney,  liver,  spleen,  and  intes¬ 
tine.  The  silvery  swim-bladder,  or  sound,  is  an  im¬ 
portant  organ,  situated  between  the  alimentary  canal 
below,  and  the  kidneys  and  backbone  above.  It  is 
attached  to  the  head  and  has  two  outlets,  which  are 
connected  to  the  stomach  and  near  the  anus  respectively; 
these  act  as  safety  valves  for  the  liberation  of  gas,  which 
is  generated  and  regulated  by  special  glands.  The  chief 
function  of  the  bladder  is  to  give  buoyancy  and  to  main¬ 
tain  balance,  thereby  enabling  the  herring  to  rise  from 
considerable  depths  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 

There  are  approximately  370  bones  in  the  body  of  the 
herring.  The  cavity  of  the  belly,  which  terminates  at  the 
anal  fin,  has  35  or  36  bones  or  ribs  on  each  side. 

Natural  Enemies 

Probably  no  fish  has  more  enemies  than  the  herring, 
which  is  entirely  lacking  in  offensive  or  defensive  powers. 
The  eggs  and  larvae  are  devoured  by  cod,  hake,  pollock, 
whiting,  dogfish,  and  flounder.  The  haddock  especially 
haunts  the  spawning  grounds,  and  “  spawny  haddocks  ”, 
as  they  are  termed,  are  distinguishable  from  those  which 
have  fed  normally  by  exhibiting  a  characteristic  bloom 
on  the  skin.  Owing  to  the  enormous  number  of  eggs 
eaten  by  fish,  only  one  in  about  ten  thousand  survives  to 
ultimately  develop  into  the  adult  herring.  Salmon, 
gurnard,  ling,  dogfish  and  coalfish  devour  myriads  of 
the  adult  herring,  and  the  shoals  are  sometimes  raided 
by  porpoises,  dolphins,  whales,  and  seals.  Aquatic 
birds  take  their  toll  of  the  larvae  and  small  herring, 
especially  gulls,  guillemots,  and  Solan  geese. 


Food  and  Feeding  Habits 

The  diet  of  the  herring,  which  is  a  pelagic  feeder, 
includes  minute  animal  and  vegetable  organisms  (termed 
plankton)  floating  or  swimming  in  the  sea.  The  plant 
life  which  is  produced  under  the  influence  of  the  sun’s 
rays  is  built  up  from  various  salts,  chiefly  phosphates 
and  nitrates,  dissolved  in  the  water.  In  the  spring  there 
is  an  immense  growth  of  these  plants,  which  in  turn 
promote  an  increase  in  the  number  of  pelagic  animals. 
The  number  or  scarcity  of  these  organisms  determine  the 
success  or  failure  of  a  herring  brood.  The  newly  hatched 
larva  subsists  upon  the  yoke-sac  for  about  four  days, 
subsequently  feeding  upon  diatoms,  flagellates,  and  the 
eggs  and  young  stages  of  Crustacea.  Later,  its  food  con¬ 
sists  of  small  copepods  and  larvae  and  the  swimming 
stages  of  the  common  shore  barnacle.  As  the  young 
fish  develops  it  hunts  for  its  food  and  devours  the  larger 
copepods,  sand  eels,  schizpods,  larvae,  and  the  ova  of 
flies  and  worms.  The  main  article  of  food  of  the  adult 
herring  is,  however,  the  pelagic  crustaceans,  calanus, 
and  temora.  Calanus  is  rich  in  oil,  causing  a  marked 
and  rapid  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  fish. 
Adult  herring  feed  continuously  in  the  spring,  reaching 
a  maximum  in  May  and  gradually  decreasing  during  the 
summer.  From  October  to  December  feeding  practically 
ceases.  The  food  reserve  of  the  herring  is  distributed 
throughout  the  body  tissues.  The  fat,  which  is  stored 
on  the  outside  of  the  stomach  and  intestine,  breaks  down 
rapidly  in  warm  weather,  and  during  the  breeding  season 
becomes  gradually  absorbed  and  used  up  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  reproductive  elements. 

Mi}$ration 

Until  comparatively  recent  times  the  herring  was 
thought  to  migrate  and  travel  round  the  British  Isles, 
afterwards  making  a  complicated  itinerary  in  the  Arctic 
Seas.  Observers,  however,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  herring’s  movements  were  limited.  It  is  now  generally 
accepted  that  the  fish  is  more  or  less  sedentary  in  ite 
habits. 

{To  he  continued.) 


A  NEW  METHOD  FOR  THE  DETERMINATION  OF  NITROGEN 

IN  FOODS 

By  A.  E.  Beet,  B.Met.,  and  D.  G.  Furzey,  B.Sc.  (Tech.). 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  a  paper  read  recently  at  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  Hull  Chemical  and  Engineering  Society 
and  the  Yorkshire  Section  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Indus¬ 
try  : 

The  modified  Kjaldahl  process  for  the  determination  of 
nitrogen  in  coal,  described  by  A.  E.  Beet  in  Fuel  (1934,  13, 
343),  had  been  applied  to  feeding  stuffs  and  other  materials 
mainly  of  agricultural  interest,  and  the  speed  and  accuracy 
of  the  new  method  had  been  compared  with  that  of  the 
method  (recommended  by  the  Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs 
Regulations,  1932)  in  which  copper  sulphate  and  sodium  sul¬ 
phate  were  used. 

In  the  new  process  1  gr.  of  the  nitrogenous  material,  10  gr. 
of  a  catalyst  (consisting  of  2  lb.  of  potassium  sulphate,  5  oz. 
of  mercuric  sulphate  and  i  oz.  of  selenium)  and  20  c.c.  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (the  ingredients  being  finely 


powdered  and  well  mixed)  were  boiled  briskly,  but  avoiding 
e.xcessive  frothing,  until  the  liquid  was  a  pale  lemon  colour, 
and  then  for  a  further  “  after-boil  ”  period.  The  ammonia 
formed  was  then  estimated  by  distillation  and  absorption  in 
boric  acid  solution,  which  permitted  a  direct  titration. 

Measurements  on  thirteen  different  substances  showed  that 
if  the  after-boil  were  omitted  the  results  were  about  2  per 
cent,  too  low  with  the  CUSO4  method,  and  about  o'5  per 
cent,  too  low  with  the  new  catalyst.  These  errors  could  be 
ignored  for  many  purposes.  With  the  new  method  an  after¬ 
boil  of  10  minutes  was  sufficient  as  against  30  minutes  or 
more  with  the  copper  sulphate  method,  and  half  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  time  of  digestion  was  saved  without  loss  of 
accuracy.  The  reliability  of  the  method  had  been  proved  for 
many  other  materials  such  as  cereal  and  patent  foods,  meat 
extracts,  etc. 
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FOOD  INDUSTRIES  in  FRANCE 

A  Review  by  our  Special  Correspondent  in  Paris 


Olive  Oil  Difficulties 

ONE  OF  the  problems  which  has  for  some  time  presented 
difficulties  in  France  is  that  of  the  selling  of  olive  oil  by 
Tunisian  olive  growers.  This  has  not  been  simplified  by 
the  application  of  sanctions  to  Italy,  as  Italy  took  every 
year  some  90,000,000  francs’  worth  of  olive  oil  from 
Tunis. 

As  a  result  it  has  been  decided  to  start  a  campaign  in 
France  to  encourage  the  consumption  of  olive  oil.  At  the 
present  time,  especially  in  the  north,  olive  oil  is  little 
used,  peanut  oil,  which  has  less  taste,  being  preferred  to 
it.  Much  of  this,  of  course,  comes  from  Senegal,  but  a 
great  deal  more  comes  from  the  Indies. 

It  has  been  decided  that  a  Government  Bill  will  shortly 
be  presented  to  the  Parliament  under  which  it  would  be¬ 
come  obligatory  to  mix  a  certain  percentage  of  Tunisian 
olive  oil  with  all  peanut  oil  imported  from  abroad. 

Canning 

Although  canning  as  a  process  is  claimed  by  the  French 
as  their  invention,  it  was  not  until  a  comparatively  few 
years  ago  that  there  was  any  real  food  industry  in  France, 
and  that  any  headway  was  made  in  this  line.  This  is  not 
surprising  in  a  country  of  gourmets  where  factory  pre¬ 
pared  food  is  frowned  upon.  With  imports  of  canned 
foods  rising,  however,  French  manufacturers  began  to 
develop  this  industry.  Here  was  a  market  of  which 
foreigners  were  getting  the  benefit.  Tariffs  were,  and  still 
are,  very  low,  being  no  more  than  50  francs  per  100 
kilogrammes,  against  foreign  duties  amounting  to  as  much 
as  460  francs  per  100  kilogrammes.  The  largest  importers 


into  France  were  Italy  and  Belgium,  tomatoes  coming 
from  the  former  and  peas  from  the  latter.  To-day  by  the 
quota  system  French  home  production  has  considerably 
improved.  Tomato  factories  which  had  been  compelled 
to  close  owing  to  Italian  competition  are  opening  again. 
Pea  production  also  rose  from  800,000  cases  in  1933  to 
over  1,200,000  cases  last  year.  The  position  has  im¬ 
proved  and  is  still  improving. 

The  principal  foods  canned  in  France  are  gooseberries, 
peaches,  apples,  pears,  grapes,  strawberries,  cherries, 
plums,  apricots,  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  mushrooms  and 
fish.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  developments 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  tomato  pulp  industry,  an  industry 
which  is  only  just  pulling  round  after  its  terrible  bout 
with  Italian  imports.  French  production  now  amounts  to 
about  100,000  tons  a  year. 

Cooking  in  vacuum  has  spread  until  it  has  become 
almost  universal,  largely  due  to  the  recent  studies  of 
Professor  Javillier.  Sterilisation  plays  an  important  part 
in  almost  all  industrial  food  preparations.  This  has  been 
found  to  be  especially  true  of  peas,  and  pea  canning  may 
be  said  to  represent  a  compromise  between  the  two  anta¬ 
gonists,  the  cook  who  wants  well-prepared  peas,  and  the 
chemist  who  wants  well-sterilised  peas. 

Fish  canning  is  most  important  in  the  coastal  regions, 
sardines,  tunny,  mackerel,  herring,  sprats  and  anchovies 
being  the  principal  fish  canned.  Of  these  probably  the 
most  important  are  the  sardines  which  are  caught  both 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  fish 
caught  in  the  Atlantic  are  more  expensive  on  account  of 
the  method  of  fishing,  which  is  both  complicated  and  un¬ 
certain,  the  fish  being  caught  by  their  heads  in  the  meshes 
of  the  net;  while  the  Mediterranean 
fisherman  uses  a  drag-net.  Breton 
fishermen,  however,  refuse  to  use 
the  simpler  and  cheaper  method, 
arguing  that  if  there  are  too  many 
sardines  the  price  will  go  down.  As 
a  result  the  supply  varies  consider¬ 
ably  from  day  to  day,  and  the  indus¬ 
try  is  in  a  very  difficult  position. 
Much,  however,  is  being  done  to  en¬ 
courage  the  consumption  of  sardines. 

In  the  canning  of  meats  much 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  care¬ 
ful  examination  of  meat  and  the 
precautions  taken  in  its  canning. 
This  arises  from  the  declaration  of 
Dr.  Charcot,  who  some  years  ago 
stated  that  certain  meats  had  caused 
trouble  on  polar  expeditions.  Fol¬ 
lowing  tests  showing  that  this  was 
due  to  careless  canning,  every 
attempt  is  now  being  made  to  avoid 
such  accidents. 


[Photo  by  Yvon. 

A  view  of  fish  being  unloaded  at  Boulogne. 
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The  illustration  above  (from  a  photograph  by  Lumina)  shows  cans  being  sterilised  in  the  Amieux  Canning  Plant. 
In  the  illustration  below  mushrooms  are  being  canned  at  Royal  Champignon.  (Photograph  by  Draeger.) 


c 


handsome  profit  to  be  made,  as  the  price 
obtained  will  more  than  make  np  for  the 
cost  of  storage.  Storage  takes  place  at  -  5°  C. 


Protcctinji  the  IJairy  Industry 

Under  a  recent  Act  for  the  protection  of 
the  dairy  industries,  the  use  of  the  e.xpres- 
sion  “  a  la  creme  ”,  or  any  other  which 
might  lead  to  the  belief  that  cream  or  milk 
is  used  in  a  preparation,  is  forbidden 
unless  milk  or  cream  is  actually  used. 
Makers  of  various  sorts  of  sweets  in  the 
description  of  which  the  word  occurs  are 
being  warned  that  they  must  use  cream  or 
change  the  name  of  the  product. 


Le  Bon  Pain 


[Photograph  by  J.  Dfsboutin. 


(trading  in  a  corner  of  the  Central  Depot. 

Vitamin  Products 

An  interesting  recent  development  in  the  line  of  vita¬ 
mins  is  a  preparation  known  as  “Aliment  V,”  being  pro¬ 
duced  by  Albert  Verby.  It  is  a  combination  of  milk, 
bananas,  sugar  and  che.stnuts.  These  are  completely 
dried  by  a  process  new  to  industry  whereby  the  desicca¬ 
tion  takes  place  at  a  temperature 
which  never  exceeds  104°  F.  Apart 
from  its  nutritive  qualities,  this  mix¬ 
ture  contains  all  the  vitamins  in 
high  proportion,  the  temperature  of 
desiccation  and  the  vacuum  in 
which  this  takes  place  protecting 
them  completely.  The  dried  com¬ 
ponents  are  ground  into  a  powder 
which  has  only  to  be  mixed  with 
warm,  not  hot,  milk  or  water  to  be 
absorbed. 


No  account  of  the  French  food  industry' 
would  be  complete  w'ithout  a  mention  of 
the  particular  attention  which  has  been  paid 
to  better  bread.  A  “  Ligue  pour  la  Fabrica¬ 
tion  du  Hon  Pain  ”  has  been  organised,  and 
every  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  quality 
of  the  ingredients  used.  There  is  only  one 
industrial  type  bread  bakery  in  France, 
which  is  at  Candy  (Nord).  This  produces 
80,000  kilos  of  bread  per  week. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  jams  are  made 
without  any  preservative  and  of  only  fruit  and  sugar. 
In  the  poorer  qualities  certain  flavourings  may  be  added, 
but  this  must  be  indicated  on  the  label. 

Among  interesting  novelties  in  the  last  year  is  a  bottle 
made  in  varnished  papier  mache  which  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  for  oil  by  Calve  Delft.  It  is  light  and  has  the 
advantage  of  being  thrown  away  after  use. 


Gold  Storage  for  Dates 

Experiments  have  been  carried 
out  on  the  possibility  of  keeping 
dates  in  cold  storage.  It  has  been 
found  that  this  method  gives  ex¬ 
cellent  results,  as  the  cold  has  been 
found  to  assist  the  transformation 
of  the  starch  contained  in  them  into 
sugar.  Moreover,  it  is  possible  in 
this  way  to  preserve  the  dates  up 
to  a  year  after  picking.  The  sale 
of  these  out  of  season  permits  a 


[Photograph  by  Lamina. 

Sardines  being  packed  into  tins  at  the  Amieux  plant. 
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PEA 


THE  DAMAGE 
RS  PACKED  IN 


T  O 

CASES 


By  D.  J 

PART  II. 

TfllS  IS  the  second  and  concluding  part  of  the  paper 
presented  at  the  discussion  of  problems  of  fruit  storage 
and  transport  held  in  London  during  the  Imperial  Botani¬ 
cal  Conference  of  last  year.  The  first  part  of  this  paper 
was  published  in  our  February  issue. 

Continuing  with  his  account  of  the  variation  of  bruising 
m  fifty  cases  of  pears  of  the  same  nett  weight  of  fruit, 
the  author  goes  on  to  say : 

Irref'ularities  of  construction  also  accounted  for  varia¬ 
tions  in  capacity.  In  order  to  compensate  these  irregu¬ 
larities  in  depth  and  to  compare  the  tightness  of  pack  of 
each  type  of  container,  an  accurate  basis  was  found  to 
be  that  which  took  into  consideration  both  the  nett  weight 
or  volume  of  the  fruit  packed  and  the  capacity  of  the 
container. 

When  the  nett  weight  of  fruit  and  the  capacity  of  the 
container  are  taken  as  the  basis  of  comparison,  the 
degree  of  tightness  of  pack  is  expressed  as  the  number 
of  cubic  inches  of  box  space  into  which  one  pound  of 
fruit  is  packed. 

The  results  of  examination  of  the  various  types  of 
packages  and  the  relative  tightness  of  pack  of  each  are 
given  in  Table  I.  and  the  accompanying  graph. 

In  both  half-boxes  and  cases  the  percentage  total 
bruising  and  waste  increased  in  proportion  to  the  tight¬ 
ness  of  the  pack. 

Half-boxes  packed  to  tightness  of  i  lb.  of  fruit  to 
54-6,  52-3,  493,  and  481  cu.  in. 
of  box  space  resulted  in  91-9,  87-2, 

86-2,  and  83- 1  per  cent,  sound 
fruit  respectively. 

Cases  packed  to  tightness  of  i  lb. 
of  fruit  to  46  3,  441  42-5,  and  40  8 
cu.  in.  of  box  space  resulted  in 
64-9-  53-3.  47-5.  and  401  per  cent, 
sound  fruit  respectively. 

Tray  packs  which  were  packed 
to  an  average  tightness  of  i  lb.  of 
fruit  to  67-8  cu.  in.  of  box  space 
resulted  in  965  per  cent,  sound 
fruit. 

Comparing  the  condition  of  the 
fruit  in  the  three  types  of  packages 
— trays,  half-boxes,  and  cases — 
which  were  packed  to  average  tight¬ 
ness  of  I  lb.  of  fruit  to  67  8,  51-1, 
and  43-4  cu.  in.  of  box  space  re¬ 
spectively,  the  trays  gave  an  aver¬ 
age  of  9-4  per  cent,  more  sound 
fruits  than  the  half-boxes  and  45 
per  cent,  more  sound  fruits  than 


Dreyer 

the  cases,  while  the  half-boxes  gave  an  average  of  35-6 
per  cent,  more  sound  fruit  than  the  cases. 

In  the  four  layer  cases,  box  bruising  was  much  more 
prevalent  in  the  top  and  bottom  layers  than  in  the  second 
and  third  layers,  and  the  tighter  the  pack  the  greater  was 
the  difference  in  percentage  box  bruising  between  the 
two  outer  and  the  two  inner  layers.  Fruit  bruising  was 
more  prevalent  in  the  two  centre  layers,  but  the  total 
percentage  bruising  remained  appreciably  higher  in  the 
two  outer  than  in  the  two  inner  layers. 


T.able  I. — Average  Per  Cent.  Bruising  and  Waste 
IN  Relation  to  Tightness  of  Pack. 


Nett* 

Weight 

Pruit 

Box  and  Fruit 

Degree 
Tight¬ 
ness  of 

Paik. 

Nnm- 
her  of 
Pack- 

Bruising. 

IVaste. 

SoHftd, 

a^es. 

Lbs. 

Severe. 

Slight. 

Pack.i 

T  rays 

SO 

V, 

0‘2 

1-8 

>'5 

965 

67-8 

4  ('ases 

10 

171 

o'6 

46 

29 

91 '9 

54-6 

i  ('a.ses 

10 

17'9 

I  "2 

IO’2 

I '4 

87-2 

52-3 

i  ('ases 

20 

190 

••5 

92 

3., 

86-2 

49' 3 

I  Cases 

10 

194 

2-6 

IO‘2 

4'J 

83-1 

48-1 

Ca.ses 

20 

38-6 

n'.S 

180 

.S'6 

64  9 

46 '3 

( 'ases 

to 

40-4 

17-2 

22 'I 

7 '4 

53'3 

44-1 

Cases 

10 

42-0 

191 

25 -6 

7-8 

47 '5 

42 '5 

(’ates 

10 

44  0 

22-6 

29 '2 

81 

40'i 

40-8 

•  N'ett  weight.s  at  time  of  examination  in  London, 
t  N'uml)er  of  culiic  indies  of  box  space  into  which  one  pound  of 
fruit  is  packed. 


EFFECT  OF  TIGHTNESS  OF  PACK 

keiffer  pears 


CASES 
HALf  60«CS 
TKAYS 


40  41  42  43  44  43  4b  47  48  49  50  31  S2  53  54  S5  5b  57  bS  59  60  6l  62  63  64  65  66  67  68  69  70 

TlCHTNeSS  OF  fACK 

CU8iC  IMCHCS  Of  80K'5pACC  TO  WHICH  I  LB  OF  fPUlT  IS  PACKED 


Graph  showing  the  eflfect  of  Tightness  of  Pack  on  Keiffer  Pears. 
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Table  II. — Per  Cent.  Waste  and  Core-breakdown 
IN  Keiffer  Pears  Unpacked  and  Allowed  to 
Ripen  in  Single  Layers. 


1 

Percentage. 

Pa.k.  \ 

IVasU  due  to  \ 
Mould  Pots. 

Core-breakdown, 

Sound. 

Trays  ...  ...  , 

.  I  I  'O 

18-3 

707 

^  Boxes,  layer  i 

19-1 

23-4 

57-5 

^  Boxes,  layer  2 

28-3 

26-0 

457 

i  Boxes,  average 

237 

247 

51-6 

(,ases  : 

I.ayer  i 

29 ‘2 

29 'O 

41  ‘8 

I.ayer  2 

34-5 

427 

'  22'8 

Layer  3 

56 -2 

35-8 

I  8’o 

I.ayer  4 

35-3 

21  3 

43’4 

1 

Cases : 

Average  ...  , 

1 

;  388 

32 ’2 

1 

'  29 'O 

1 

Having  previously  found  that  bruised  fruit  is  of  shorter 
life  than  unbruised  fruit,  one  would  assume  that  wastage 
would  also  be  more  prevalent  in  the  outer  layers.  The 
reverse  is,  however,  the  case.  Wastage  due  to  mould 
rots  was  more  prevalent  in  the  centre  than  in  the  outer 
layers,  and  persists  even  although  the  fruit  may  have 
been  unpacked  in  a  semi-green  condition  and  allowed 
to  ripen  and  develop  waste  out  of  the  case,  stored  in 
single  layers  in  ripening  trays.  In  addition,  fruit  taken 
from  the  centre  layers  of  cases  while  in  a  semi-green 
condition  and  stored  in  single  layers  in  ripening  trays 
developed  14  per  cent,  more  core-breakdown  than 
similar  fruits  taken  from  the  outer  layers. 

Of  the  fruit  which  was  unpacked  while  still  in  a  semi¬ 
green  condition  eleven  days  after  discharge  and  allowed 
to  ripen  out  of  the  original  package  on  ripening  trays, 
fruit  of  the  tray  was  707,  half-box  pack  51-6,  and  case 
pack  290  per  cent,  sound  thirty-eight  days  after  dis¬ 
charge.  Wastage  and  core-breakdown  were  both  less  in 


the  tray  fruits  than  in  the  half-box  fruits  and  less  in  the 
half- box  fruits  than  in  the  case  fruits. 

The  actual  results  obtained  in  this  ripening  test  are 
given  in  Table  II. : 

The  appreciably  higher  percentages  wastage  and  core 
breakdown  in  the  fruits  from  the  centre  layers  of  the 
case  are  difficult  to  explain.  The  following  factors  may 
be  considered :  The  temperature  of  the  internal  pears 
may  be  somewhat  higher;  the  humidity  and  the  con¬ 
centration  of  volatile  products  may  be  higher  in  the 
centre  of  the  case;  the  fruits  in  the  centre  of  the  case 
are  not  in  contact  with  the  wood. 

A  difference  in  temperature  would  account  for  the 
more  rapid  ripening  and  consequent  increase  in  wast¬ 
age,  but  this  explanation  must  be  discounted  because 
the  internal  pears  are  harder  and  apparently  less  mature 
than  those  pears  touching  the  wood  of  the  case. 

Pressure  tests  were  taken  with  a  United  States  stan¬ 
dard  pattern  pressure  tester,  the  basis  of  comparison  of 
which  was  the  force  required  to  press  a  7/16  in.  plunger 
5/16  of  an  inch  into  the  fruit.  Fruits  from  each  layer 
of  each  package  were  tested  during  examination  eleven 
days  after  the  discharge  of  the  fruit.  Each  fruit  was 
tested  in  three  places  and  the  three  results  averaged  to 
represent  one  pressure  test.  The  total  tests  numbered 
1,872.  The  results  of  the  tests  of  fruit  taken  from  the 
outside  of  each  layer — namely,  the  fruit  touching  the 
wood  of  the  box — were  noted  separately  from  the  results 
of  the  tests  of  fruit  taken  from  the  centre  of  each  layer. 

The  average  pressure  of  fruits  from  all  positions  in 
trays,  half-boxes,  and  cases  was  7  8,  83,  and  89  lb. 
respectively.  These  results  indicate  that  the  case  fruit 
had  ripened  or  softened  less  than  either  the  half-box  or 
the  tray  fruit.  Fruits  in  the  centre  of  each  layer  of  the 
half-box  and  case  packs  were  harder  than  the  fruits  on 
the  outside  of  the  same  layer.  In  tray  packs  this  differ¬ 
ence  did  not  exist.  In  the  case  packs  the  fruit  of  the 
centre  layers  was  appreciably  harder  than  the  fruit  of 
the  outer  layers.  The  actual  results  were:  First  layer 


Table  III. — Averages  of  Pressure  Tests  of  Keiffer  Pears. 


Average  Pressures. 


Pack. 

iMyer  i. 

Layer  2. 

iMy 

eri. 

Layer  4. 

! 

Number  of 

Tests.  f 

1 

Outside 

Fruit. 

Inside 

Fruit. 

Outside 

Fruit, 

Inside 

Fruit. 

Outside 

Fntit. 

Inside 

Fruit. 

Outside 

Fruit. 

Inside 

Fruit. 

Trays,  Single  layer ... 

7-8 

7-8 

I _ 

1 

264 

Half-lx)xes,  21  lb.  ... 

8-2 

8*2 

7'5 

8-1 

j  - 

— 

_ 

120 

Half-boxes  20  Ih.  ... 

8-2 

8-9 

8-4 

8-9 

1 

— 

144  ! 

Half-boxes,  19  Ih.  ... 

80 

9  "3 

8-5 

8-6 

1  _ 

— 

— 

— 

72 

Half-lx)xes,  18  lb.  ... 

8-0 

8-1 

7-6 

7 ‘6 

_ 

— 

— 

_ 

72 

Half -boxes,  average 

81 

8-6 

8-0 

8-3 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Cases,  46  lb. 

77 

8-2 

8-2 

9-6 

8-8 

io‘4 

8-3 

8-8 

240 

Cases,  44  lb. 

81 

8*2 

8-1 

9-3 

87 

lO'I 

8-6 

8-4 

240 

Cases,  42  lb. 

8-0 

T9 

87 

10-4 

.  8-9 

107 

87 

8-8 

240 

Cases,  40  lb. 

8 ‘4 

8-3 

8-6 

9-8 

9-1 

97 

8-3 

8-3 

240 

Cases,  38  lb. 

8-0 

8-5 

8-9 

96 

8-8 

10-9 

81 

8-9 

240 

Cases,  average 

80 

8-2 

8-5 

97 

8-9 

io'4 

8-4 

8-6 

1,872 

Note. —  Inside  fruits  of  layers  2  and  3  of  the  case  packs  are  fruits  which  are  not  in  contact  with  the  wood  of  the  case. 
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8  i,  second  layer  91,  third  layer  97,  and  fourth  layer 
8-5  lb.  The  averages  of  pressure  tests  taken  of  22  trays, 

17  half-boxes,  and  25  cases  are  tabulated  in  Table  III. 

Increased  wastage  and  core-breakdown  of  the  fruit  of 
the  centre  layers  cannot  thus  be  attributed  to  more  rapid 
normal  ripening  of  the  fruit  in  the  centre  of  the  cases. 
Regarding  the  effect  of  humidity  or  the  effect  of  concen¬ 
tration  of  volatile  products,  or  the  effect  of  contact  with 
woodwool  or  wood,  nothing  definite  is  known. 

It  is  known,  however,  that  the  development  of  scold 
in  apples  is  caused  by  the  accumulation  of  volatile  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  is  in  part  determined  by  the  extent  of 
evaporation^ — i.e.,  by  humidity — and  by  contact  with 
wood  or  sawdust*,  which  may  lower  the  humidity  by 
absorbing  water.  The  possibility  of  all  these  factors  play¬ 
ing  some  part  in  producing  the  abnormal  ripening  noted 
in  pears  packed  in  the  centre  of  the  case  is  not  improbable. 

Practical  Methods  of  Reducing  the  Extent  of 
Bruising 

Tests  during  1934  included  a  shipment  of  thirty  cases 
of  Glou  Morceau  pears  of  similar  count  and  all  packed  to 
approximately  the  same  nett  weights.  Ten  cases  were 
unlined,  and  a  similar  quantity  each  packed  completely 
lined  with  corrugated  cardboard  and  woodwool  pads. 
The  woodwool  pads  were  paper  envelopes  of  Kraft  paper, 
into  which  woodwool  had  been  placed.  Approximately 
7  oz.  of  woodwool  was  used  for  all  pads  in  each  case. 
The  object  of  the  test  was  to  ascertain  the  percentage 
bruising  of  the  fruit  which  can  be  attributed  to  the 
different  packing  materials  used. 

Each  set  of  boxes  comprising  no  linings,  corrugated 
liners,  and  woodwool  pads  was  packed  to  the  same 
average  degree  of  tightness — namely,  i  lb.  of  fruit  to 
46-3  cu.  in.  of  box  space.  The  average  nett  weight  ot 
the  fruit  packed  per  case  was  38  lb.  approximately. 

The  average  percentages  bruising  nine  days  after  dis¬ 
charge  are  tabulated  in  Table  IV. : 

The  amount  of  severe  bruising  alone  was  28- 1,  14-8, 
and  10-9  per  cent,  in  the  cases  with  no  linings,  corru¬ 
gated  cardboard  linings,  and  woodwool  pads  respec¬ 
tively,  while  total  bruising  was  56-6,  381,  and  310  per 
cent,  respectively.  Use  of  corrugated  cardboard  liners 
reduced  the  percentage  of  total  bruising,  as  against  cases 
with  no  linings  whatever,  by  19  5  per  cent.  Use  of  wood¬ 
wool  pads  reduced  the  percentage  of  total  bruising,  as 
against  cases  with  no  linings  whatever,  by  26-6  per  cent., 
and  was  71  per  cent,  more  effective  in  preventing  bruis¬ 
ing  than  the  use  of  corrugated  cardboard  liners.  Use  of 
woodwool  pads  reduced  all  types  of  bruising  throughout 
the  case,  but  its  effect  in  reducing  bruising  was  more 
noticeable  in  the  top  and  bottom  layers. 

The  difference  in  the  percentage  bruising  between  the 
outer  and  centre  layers  was  the  same  for  cases  with  no 
linings  and  corrugated  linings — namely,  6-i  per  cent. 
The  use  of  woodwool  pads  had  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  difference  in  percentage  bruising  between  the  outer 
and  centre  layers,  which  in  this  instance  was  2-4  per 
cent. 

Pressure  tests  taken  with  Glou  Morceau  pears  gave 
similar  results  to  those  obtained  with  Keiffer  pears — 


Table  IV. — Average  Per  Cent.  Bruising  and  Waste 
Glou  Morceau. 


Condition. 

No  Linings. 

Corrugated 

Cardboard, 

Woodwool 

Pads, 

Box  bruising : 

Severe  ... 

25‘4 

>3‘2 

9'4 

Slight  ... 

20-8 

166 

14-2 

Fruit  bruising : 

Severe  ... 

17 

r6 

i‘5 

Slight  . 

87 

67 

5  9 

Total  bruising 

57-6 

38-1 

31  0 

Waste 

II 

0-9 

0-6 

Sound 

41-3 

6ro 

68-4 

l  ightness  of  pack* 

46'3 

46-3 

46-3 

*  Number  of  cubic  inches  of  l)ox  space  into  which  one  pound  of 
fruit  is  packed. 


namely,  that  the  fruits  in  the  centre  layers  or  in  the 
centre  of  the  case  were  harder  than  the  outer  fruits. 

Conclusions 

As  explained  in  the  introduction  to  this  paper,  case 
packing  was  introduced  at  the  request  of  the  trade.  It 
was  also  explained  that  a  very  strong  prejudice  existed 
for  cases  to  be  packed  to  overflowing  capacity.  How¬ 
ever,  as  a  result  of  the  experiments  described  above, 
serious  objections  can  now  be  advanced  against  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  requests  of  the  trade  to  pack  to  overflow- 
ing. 

Case  packing  results  in  serious  damage  due  to  bruising, 
and  it  also  results  in  an  abnormal  ripening  of  a  certain 
number  of  the  pears  in  each  case.  The  use  of  woodwool 
pads  or  corrugated  cardboard  liners,  of  which  the  former 
material  appears  to  be  the  more  suitable,  combined  with 
a  medium  degree  of  tightness  of  pack,  will  reduce  bruis¬ 
ing.  Another  objection  to  the  packing  of  pears  in  cases 
is  the  loss  due  to  the  abnormally  severe  core-breakdown, 
quite  apart  from  any  effect  of  bruising,  to  which  the 
internally  packed  pears  are  subject. 

No  suggestions  for  overcoming  this  loss  can  at  present 
be  made,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  suggest  possible  types 
of  experiments  which  might  lead  to  a  solution.  Packing 
the  centre  pears  in  oiled  wraps  should  be  tried,  and  so 
als.>  should  the  use  of  a  central  layer  of  woodwool  or 
other  suitable  packing  material  which  could  absorb  mois¬ 
ture  and  possibly  the  volatile  products  of  metabolism. 

The  future  of  the  methods  of  packing  pears  in  cases 
is  therefore  still  subject  to  trial.  At  present  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  some  varieties  can  certainly  be  packed  and 
transported  in  cases  without  serious  losses,  but  only  if 
they  are  not  packed  too  tightly,  and  are  further  protected 
from  bruising  by  the  use  of  suitable  packing  material. 
But  if  quality  to  the  consumer  is  to  be  the  final  guide,  it 
is  equally  certain  that  some  varieties  should  never,  with 
our  present  knowledge,  be  packed  in  cases. 
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FLAVOURING  ESSENCES  IN  ICE  CREAM 

By  L.  J.  Hynes 


ONE  OF  the  complaints  made  by  some  against  British 
ice-cream  traders  is  that,  as  a  rule,  they  offer  ice-cream 
in  but  two  or  three  varieties.  Vanilla  and  strawberry’ 
flavours,  when  really  good,  are  delicious,  but  one  can 
have  too  much  of  most  good  things.  Variety  is  the 
spice  of  life.  Plain  chocolate  is  an  excellent  confection, 
but  if  all  the  chocolate  sold  were  plain,  or  half  of  it 
plain  and  half  milk,  there  would  be  very  little  chocolate 
sold.  The  same  is  true,  of  course,  of  any  other  sweet¬ 
meat,  or,  indeed,  of  foodstuffs  in  general.  As  for  ice¬ 
cream,  those  who  know  most  about  it  and  about  the  best 
ways  of  marketing  it,  the  American  traders,  tell  us  that 
flavour  variety  is  absolutely  essential.  In  England  we 
practically  depend  on  two  flavours.  Any  American 
trader  would  agree  that  if  they  did  that  in  America  their 
trade  would  virtually  disappear,  and  very  quickly  too. 
The  Americans  would  say  that  it  disappeared  if  the  per 
capita  consumption  fell  to  something  like  the  present 
English  figure ;  a  figure  which  is  twice  or  three  times  as 
high  as  it  used  to  be !  American  ice-cream  traders  often 
run  eight  or  ten  varieties  of  different  flavours,  not  varia¬ 
tions  of  the  same  thing,  like  most  soda  fountain  lines. 
Some  of  them  regularly  feature  twelve  or  thirteen 
flavours,  and  at  least  one  firm  runs  over  twenty. 

One  is  not  suggesting  that,  at  any  rate  for  the  present, 
anything  like  this  could  be  done  over  here.  One  does 
suggest,  however,  that  for  many  considerable  traders  it 
would  certainly  be  practicable  to  feature  several  varieties 
of  ice-cream — several  flavours,  that  is — and  that  without 
incurring  any  extra  cost.  It  is  no  more  expensive  to  use, 
say,  pistachio  essence  than  it  is  to  use  vanilla,  and 
pistachio  ice-cream  is  one  that  is  well  worth  making,  not 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  universally  popular  vanilla,  but  in 
addition  to  it.  Variety  can  be  easily  and  inexpensively 
obtained  by  the  prudent  use  of  good-class  essences. 

For  the  sake  of  completeness,  and  because  of  its  great 
interest  and  importance,  vanilla  is  included  among  the 
essences  to  which  attention  is  drawn  in  this  article. 

Vanilla 

Pure  vanilla  extract  of  high  grade  is,  of  course, 
eminently  suitable  for  the  flavouring  of  the  best  ice¬ 
cream.  Because  of  its  extreme  delicacy  of  flavour  it  is 
specially  useful  for  the  popular  “  dairy  ”  type  or  “Ameri¬ 
can  ice-cream”,  the  natural  flavour  of  which  is  milder 
than  that  of  most  custard  sorts. 

Users  of  vanilla  extract  should  realise  that  this  is  by 
no  means  a  standard  product.  Pure  extracts — flavours 
derived  solely  from  vanilla  beans — may,  and  do,  differ 
greatly,  both  in  flavour,  quality  and  in  strength.  The 
very  beans  themselves  not  only  differ  in  quality,  chiefly 
according  to  the  district  where  they  were  grown  and 
cured,  but  they  actually  differ  in  chemical  composition 
to  some  extent.  This  is  one  of  several  reasons  why  one 


pure  vanilla  extract  may  be  very  much  more  costly  than 
another.  For  example,  the  best  Mexican  and  Bourbon 
beans  fetch  something  like  lour  times  the  market  price 
of  such  as  Tahiti  beans,  so  that  a  big  difference  in  the 
price  of  the  corresponding  extracts  is  inevitable.  It  may 
be  said,  without  exaggeration,  that  the  difference  in 
flavour  quality  is  equally  big,  though  few  people  outside 
the  trade  realise  this. 

Sometimes,  often,  in  fact,  a  good-grade  extract  is 
“  fortified  ”  to  make  it  go  farther  and  thus  to  render  its 
use  cheaper.  Or,  it  may  be  that  for  a  certain  flavouring 
purpose  a  natural,  delicate  extract  would  not  be  ade¬ 
quate  :  the  flavour  would  not  be  sufficiently  noticeable 
to  the  palate  in  the  medium  in  which  it  was  used.  This 
often  happens.  Hence,  the  fortification  or  strengthening 
of  an  extract  is  not  only  legitimate,  but,  for  some  trade 
purposes,  commercially  necessary.  Again,  there  is  a  use 
for  some  imitation  flavours,  and  we  have  vanilla  essences 
which  contain  very  little  bean  substance  indeed.  The 
materials  mostly  used  to  strengthen  natural  extracts  are 
vanillin  (either  natural  or  artificial,  both  being  chemic¬ 
ally  identical),  heliotropin  and  coumarin.  The  last  two 
give  a  more  or  less  harsh,  gross  flavour,  but  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  powerful  flavouring  agents.  Vanillin  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  quantitative  constituent  of  vanilla,  which  is  an  ex¬ 
traordinarily  complex  substance  the  chemistry  of  which 
is  not  fully  known.  Vanillin  is  often  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  other  essences,  and  is  particularly  useful  for 
what  are  called  “fixing”  purposes. 

Slightly  fortified  vanilla  essences  of  good  quality  can 
be  used  very  successfully  in  ice-cream,  although,  for  the 
highest  qualities  of  product,  my  personal  preference  is 
definitely  for  high-grade  bean  extracts  of  absolute  purity. 
Of  such  an  extract  an  average  dose  is  about  ^  oz.  per 
gallon  of  mix.  A  slightly  fortified  essence  will  give  a 
good  flavour  if  used  in  a  smaller  dose.  “  Stronger  ” 
(more  highly  fortified)  essences  will  go  farther  still,  while 
some  flavours  almost  entirely  artificial  have  tremendous 
strength.  Their  flavour  is  naturally  much  inferior  to 
that  of  higher-grade  essences,  and  although  there  are 
some  who  consider  such  artificial  essences  good  enough 
for  ice-cream,  that  is  definitely  not  the  writer’s  opinion. 

Strawberry 

Probably  the  best  strawberry  essence  for  ice-cream 
purposes  is  one  which  is  largely  a  pure  fruit  flavour,  but 
which  is  just  slightly  “  fixed  ”  in  order  to  make  the  taste 
more  permanent,  more  appreciable  to  the  palate.  Such 
an  essence,  either  alone  or  when  added  in  small  propor¬ 
tion  (according  to  individual  preference)  to  a  natural 
fruit  puree,  will  give  a  very  good  flavour.  Strawberry 
flavour  is  exceedingly  delicate,  and  a  wholly  natural 
extract  is  hardly  satisfactory  in  ice-cream,  being  insuffi- 
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cifiitly  appreciable  at  the  low  temperatures  at  which  ice¬ 
cream  is  usually  served. 

Oil  the  other  hand,  wholly  imitation  or  highly  com¬ 
pounded  strawberry  flavours  are  far  too  harsh,  gross 
and  unnatural  to  be  considered  suitable  for  use  in  good 
ice-cream.  It  has  been  said,  with  much  truth,  that  the 
flavour  sells  the  product,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  a 
poor  flavour,  perhaps  especially  of  strawberry  which  is 
so  highly  comple.x  and  so  difficult  to  imitate,  will  stop  a 
product  selling. 

Raspberry 

Raspberry  alone  is  le.ss  suitable  for  ice-cream  than  for 
water  ices.  However,  a  combination  which  the  writer 
has  found  very  good  in  ice-cream  is  one  of  raspberry 
and  lemon  essences,  using  three  times  as  much  raspberry 
as  lemon.  The  flavour  is  very  pleasing.  Here  again,  a 
slightly  fortified  raspberry  extract  is  probably  better 
than  a  real  fruit  extract  prepared  from  the  fruit  alone. 
There  are  some  delightful  lemon  extracts  on  the  market, 
and  although  these  will  give  excellent  results  in  ice-cream 
it  must  be  conceded  that  their  use  is  not  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  A  very  good  flavour  can  be  obtained  from  good 
quality  lemon  essences  which  are  graded  somewhat 
below  the  best. 

Lemon  and  Orange 

These  citrus  essences  are  very  suitable  for  the  flavour¬ 
ing  of  ice-cream,  either  alone,  in  combination  with  each 
other,  or  as  remarked  above,  in  combination  with  another 
palatable  flavour  like  raspberry. 

A  very  fine  orange  flavour  is  obtainable  by  utilising 
a  high-grade  extract  of  sweet  orange  with  a  trace  of 
lemon  essence  to  improve  the  flavour  effect.  Some  three 
parts  of  orange,  or  a  trifle  more,  to  about  one  of  lemon 
will  be  found  very  satisfactory.  Orange-flavoured  ice¬ 
cream  is  one  which  should  be  brought  into  greater 
prominence,  especially  in  the  warm  weather  when  its 
appeal  will  naturally  be  greater.  The  requirement  will 
vary  according  to  the  strength  of  the  extract  or  essence 
used,  and  according  to  the  intensity  of  flavour  desired 
in  the  ice-cream.  One  ounce  to  the  gallon  of  some  ex¬ 
tracts,  with  added  lemon,  will  not  be  excessive,  but  of 
other  essences  less  will  be  amply  sufficient. 

It  may  be  added  that,  even  when  natural  fruit  juice  is 
used  to  provide  the  flavour,  the  addition  of  a  little  orange 
extract  or  orange  oil  is  often  commercially  advisable  if 
a  wholly  satisfactory  ice-cream  is  to  be  produced. 

Pistachio 

This  nut  flavour  (the  ice-cream  being  coloured  light 
green)  is  one  that  deserves  to  become  more  popular. 
Pistachio  essence  is  often  wholly  synthetic,  but,  if  used 
with  discretion,  it  will  give  a  good  pistachio  flavour. 


Hardly  more  than  a  touch  of  essence  is  required.  Excess 
of  flavour  is  most  undesirable,  the  after-taste  remaining 
far  too  long.  This  essence  is  very  economical  in  use. 
It  is  not  expensive  and  a  little  goes  a  long  way. 

Almond 

Here  is  another  effective  flavour,  and  one  that  with 
some  people  is  a  great  favourite.  Pure  extract  of 
almonds  is  very  desirable  for  flavouring  the  best  quali¬ 
ties  of  ice-cream,  although  quite  a  good  flavour  may  be 
obtained  from  some  more  ordinary  almond  essences.  In 
any  case,  as  just  observed  in  connection  with  pistachio 
ice-cream,  excess  of  flavour  should  be  shunned.  Far 
and  away  the  worst  ice-cream  (from  the  standpoint  of 
flavour)  which  the  writer  has  come  across  was  one 
flavoured  with  some  appalling  imitation  of  vanilla,  but 
close  to  this  specimen  was  an  almond-flavoured  ice-cream 
with  a  flavour  so  strong  that  the  product  was  practically 
uneatable.  Used  with  discretion,  however,  almond 
essence  can  be  recommended. 

Peppermint  and  Cr6me  de  Menthe 

These  essentially  similar  flavours  are  as  yet  but  little 
known  in  England,  but  in  Canada  and  the  U.S.A.  are 
almost  always  to  be  obtained.  The  finest  peppermint 
extract  is  that  derived  from  the  white  variety  of  Mitcham 
mint,  and,  one  need  hardly  say,  this  splendid  extract 
will  give  a  beautifully  delicate  flavour.  On  the  other 
hand,  such  a  relatively  costly  extract  is  not  necessary  to 
the  production  of  a  good  peppermint  flavour  in  ice¬ 
cream,  and  essences  somewhat  less  expensive  will  serve 
very  well.  Peppermint  and  creme  de  menthe  ice-creams 
should  both  be  coloured  pale  green. 

Other  Flavours 

The  limitations  of  space  do  not  admit  of  individual 
comment  on  some  other  good  flavours  which,  by  means 
of  essences,  may  be  imparted  to  ice-cream.  The  manu¬ 
facturer  who  is  interested,  however,  might  do  worse  than 
experiment  with  such  essences  as  tangerine,  muscatel  (a 
very  good  one),  brandy,  maple  flavour,  coconut,  peach 
and  limes,  with  most  of  which  the  writer  has  had  in¬ 
teresting  results.  His  experiments  with  banana  essence 
(synthetic  flavour)  have  not  been  satisfactory,  and  some 
artificial  pineapple  essences  are  similarly  unsuitable,  in 
the  writer’s  view,  for  use  in  ice-cream,  though  part- 
natural  essences  give  better  results.  Coffee  essences  vary 
considerably,  but  with  a  high-grade  pure  extract  a  nice 
coffee  ice-cream  may  be  made.  Such  an  extract  will  not 
necessarily  be  alcoholic,  and,  therefore,  will  be  much  less 
expensive  than  most  essences  in  which  a  certain  strength 
of  alcohol  is  used  as  a  solvent.  Probably,  however,  it 
will  be  no  cheaper  in  actual  practice,  because  of  the  high 
dose  that  may  be  required. 


"FOOD  MANUFACTURE"  GOLFING  FEDERATION 

Major  Compston,  of  L.C.  Engineering  Supplies,  Ltd.,  Mr.  pool  during  the  Canning  Exhibition,  which  is  to  be  held 
11.  F.  Franklin,  of  E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  Mr.  A.  A.  from  October  30  to  November  7.  .Mr.  Howard  Harding,  last 
Maytham,  of  Dewey  and  Almy,  Ltd.,  have  offered  prizes  for  year’s  winner  of  the  Food  Man'UFActure  Trophy,  has  already 
members  of  the  Can-Cans  competing  in  the  next  golf  meet-  expressed  his  intention  of  giving  a  prize  to  be  competed  for 
ing  of  the  F'ood  Manufacture  Golfing  Federation  at  Liver-  by  all  connected  with  the  food  industries. 
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SOME  INTERESTING  B.I.F.  EXHIBITS 

Birmingham  and  Olympia  Fairs  Visits  The  Flectrical  Section 


Hkfokf.  these  words  can  be  read  the  British  Intlustrit's  Fair 
will  once  more  b»‘  t)ver.  'I'lie  enormous  effort  spent  u[)on 
makinj*  it  hi^t<er  than  ever,  and  the  individual  endeavour  of 
every  exhibitor  to  bring  his  latest  development  to  eoinjiletion 
by  the  opening  date,  making  his  stand  as  eonspieuous  as 
|)ossible,  will  have  been  dissi[)ated.  'I'he  h'air  can  only  be 
described  as  stuiK-ndous,  for  though  held  in  two  cities  and 
in  thn^c  great  buildings  each  section  defies  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion.  Last  month  we  gave  general  information  for  the  benefit 
of  readers  who  might  b<'  visiting  the  Fair.  In  this  brief 
report  we  can  only  describe  essentially  new  and  interesting 
features.  'J'he  names  of  the  different  st*ctions  at  the  Birming¬ 
ham  and  Olympia  Fairs  are  no  definite  indication  that  they 
contain  exhibits  related  to  the  food  industries,  but  several 
new  and  unusual  features  were  discovered  and  are  noted.  .\ 
full  report  and  [lictures  of  numerous  exhibits  appeared  in  our 
associate  publication.  Food  Industries  Weekly,  on  February 
2  1  and  28. 


AT  BIRMINGHAM 

'fhis  section  made  a  record  in  the  amount  of  space  covered 
by  exhibits  this  year,  although  there  were  slightly  fewer 
exhibitors.  .As  everyone  knows,  it  included  all  the  heavy 
machinery  exhibits  and  was  most  interesting  to  the  engineer, 
and  at  any  rate  to  the  men  responsible  for  the  operatfon  of 
works  processes  and  the  provision  of  the  necessary  services 
of  power,  heat,  light,  and  so  forth. 

Hardware,  Ironmongery  and  Brass  Foundry  Section 

In  this  connection  there  were  few  features  related  to  food 
manufacture.  Arthur  Holden  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  were  showing, 
among  many  other  examples  of  their  lacquer  products,  the 
well-known  Ziniiatine  Sulfatine,  Super  Zinnatine,  andZinna- 
tine  .Marina  lacquers  for  cans  for  all  types  of  foodstuffs. 
I'his  company  is  in  a  position  to  give  considerable  technical 
assistance  to  canners,  based  u|)on  extensive  research  work 
carried  out  in  their  own  laboratories. 

On  the  stand  of  (ieorge  Salter  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  demonstm- 
tions  were  being  given  with  an  ingenious  machine  for  auto¬ 
matically  grading  eggs  under  the  National  Mark  Scheme  into 
four  weight  grades,  d'he  machine  exhibited  is  operated  by 
a  i  h.p.  motor  and  has  a  cajiacity  for  grading  3,(xk)  eggs 
{x?r  hour. 

The  Building  Section 

.Apart  from  a  visit  to  the  Coal  Ctilisation  Exhibits,  which 
was  s|)ecially  interesting,  the  outstanding  feature  of  this 
section  that  appealed  to  us  was  the  .Automatic  Coal  Burning 
Equipment  of  Prior  Burners,  Ltd,  Coal  is  literally  “  switched 
on  ”  and  “  switched  off  ”  automatically  as  the  temjx'rature 
rises  or  falls  about  a  certain  point.  Such  control  applied 
to  coal  in  an  industrial  boiler  means  economy  in  fuel  con¬ 
sumption.  Standard  and  Pocliin  Bros.,  Ltd.,  were  showing 
their  usual  range  of  .Air  Heaters,  Filters  and  Washers  and 
Ventilating  Equipment. 

The  Gas  Section 

Primarily  concerned  with  the  gas  industry  few  of  the  ex¬ 
hibitors  had  items  of  interest  outside  that  industry.  The 
Cambridge  Instrument  Co.,  Lid.,  were  displaying  a  Wet 
and  Dry  Bulb  Thermograph,  which  is  valuable  where  atmo¬ 
spheric  conditions,  especially  the  humidity,  have  to  be  con¬ 
trolled  or  recorded.  This  is  provided  with  a  connection  to 
the  water  supply  in  order  that  the  wet  bulb  can  be  kept  con¬ 
tinuously  wet  without  attention. 

The  new  piping  and  fittings  exhibited  and  marketed  for 
the  first  time  by  Cellactite  and  British  Uralite,  Ltd.,  make 
a  useful  addition  to  their  products.  They  will  stand  tempera¬ 
tures  up  to  1,000°  C.,  are  fine  textured  and  smooth.  The 
new  Urastone  incorrodible  material  has  other  applications 
than  the  flues  of  gas-heated  apparatus. 


I  his  classification  will  not  seem  right  to  readers  of  h'oon 
Mam'F.u  tckf:.  Several  of  the  exhibitors  were,  however, 
showing  apparatus  with  many  other  applications.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  “■  Dionic  ”  Water  Purity  Meter,  made  hy  Ever- 
shed  and  I'ignoles,  Ltd.,  should  be  a  useful  instrument  in 
certain  branches  of  the  food  industry.  It  gives  automatic 
and  continuous  indication  or  record  of  the  amount  of  inor¬ 
ganic  impurity  |)rescnt  in  any  dilute  solution.  It  can  be  used 
as  a  salmometer  for  a  known  salt.  .A  Micro-Projector  (The 
Niooc),  made  by  U’.  and  J.  (ieorge.  Ltd.,  enables  a  micro¬ 
scopic  slide  to  be  projected  on  to  a  screen  and  viewed  without 
strain.  Several  people  can  thus  observe  it  at  the  same  time. 
'I'he  apparatus  is  very  low-priced  indeed. 

In  this  section  also  was  shown  a  new  vibratory  screen  first 
introduced  at  this  Fair  by  N.  Greening  and  Sons,  Ltd.  It 
can  be  utilised  for  grading  peas,  beans,  etc.  Operated  by 
the  simple  device  of  an  out-of-balance  jiulley  driven  from  an 
ordinary  line  shaft,  it  is  very  simple  and  robust  in  construc¬ 
tion  and  consequently  low  in  price.  Screens  from  I3  inches 
to  iSo  mesh  are  available,  in  the  making  of  which  this  com¬ 
pany  specialises. 

The  Ix’da  Electric,  Ltd.,  exhibit  included  .Automatic  Re¬ 
frigerating  Plant,  Ice-Cream  Freezers,  and  Milk  Cooling  and 
Storage  Plant,  etc. 

The  Engineering  Section 

This  constitutes  by  far  the  largest  section  and  contains 
the  greatest  number  of  interesting  exhibits.  .An  Industrial 
N’isible  AWigher  with  weight  record  indicator  which  prints 
an  accurate  record  of  every  load  jiassing  over  the  machine, 
a  New  Dough  Scale  and  Bread  Scale,  which  indicate  by  a 
red  light,  as  well  as  a  short  scale,  when  the  piece  is  under 
weight,  and  by  a  green  light  when  over,  are  the  new  features 
offered  by  IP.  and  T.  Avery,  Ltd.  .An  automatic  tinplate 
weigher  by  .Avery  may  interest  the  canner  who  makes  his 
own  cans. 

Spray  guns  and  spraying  equipment,  by  B.E.N.  Patents, 
are  not  only  used  for  painting  purposes,  but  in  food  manu¬ 
facture  for  coating  vessels,  moulds,  etc.,  with  edible  oils  and 
fats,  as  in  biscuit  making.  Spraying  is  about  four  times  as 
quick  as  application  by  brush,  more  even,  and  more  eco¬ 
nomical. 

Of  suppliers  of  metals  mention  must  be  made  of  Samuel 
Fo.x  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  their  Silver  Fox  Stainless  Steels; 
Eirth-Vickers  Stainless  Steels,  Ltd.,  for  “  Staybrite  Henry 
Wiggin  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  Nickel  and  Monel  Metal;  Johnson, 
Matthey  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  .Silver  and  Precious  .Metals;  and 
the  Welsh  Plate  and  .Steel  manufacturers  whose  composite 
stand  represented  the  makers  of  tinplate  in  South  AVales. 
.Samuel  Fox  and  ('o..  Ltd.,  were  showing  a  40-gallon  Stain¬ 
less  Steel  Welded  lieer  Barrel,  which  is  interesting  the 
brewery  trade  at  the  moment.  Ham  boilers  in  pressed 
“  Staybrite  ”  steel  sheet  were  also  observed  in  this  section. 
'I'he  Welsh  Tinplate  Stand  was  very  attractive,  and,  besides 
well-designed  instructive  panels,  examples  of  tinplate  pro¬ 
ducts,  such  as  flat-topped  cans  (with  contents)  and  domed- 
top  cans  for  beer  (without  contents)  were  on  show.  .A  cooling 
coil  in  silver  was  exhibited  by  Johnson,  .Matthey  and  Co.,  as 
well  as  their  stainless  steel  gauze  now  available  down  to  200 
mesh. 

Phillips  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd.,  specialists  in  making 
machinery  for  conveying,  cutting,  blending,  and  parcelling 
tea,  are  now  prepared  to  make  plant  employing  their  own 
principles  of  design  for  any  purposes.  “  Creative  Engineer¬ 
ing  ”  is  their  claim.  Henry  Simon,  Ltd.,  with  whom  is 
associated  U'.  S.  Barron  and  Son,  Ltd.,  of  Gloucester, 
makers  of  sifting  and  mixing  equipment,  had  an  entirely 
new'  range  of  machines  on  view,  including  a  new  type  of 
heavy-duty  'I'wo-roller  Mill  for  flaking  and  rolling  cereals 
where  extra  pressure  is  required,  and  a  Vertical  Cooker  for 
cooking  cereals  before  flaking.  .A  new  type  of  enclosed  con¬ 
veyor  for  grains  or  other  granular  materials  that  can  be  run 
horizontally  or  vertically,  offered  by  Richard  Sizer,  Ltd., 
should  interest  many.  Examples  of  welded  Copper  Vessels 
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for  the  chemical  and  allied  industries  were  the  principal  ex¬ 
hibits  of  J.  M.  Smith  and  Sons  {Leicester),  Ltd.  They  also 
make  welded  plant  in  Stainless  Steel,  Aluminium,  Monel 
Metal,  and  Nickel. 

.\  newcomer  to  the  Kxhibition  was  Northey  Rotary 
Engines,  Ltd.,  showinj*  Rotary  Compressors  and  Vacuum 
I’umps  of  a  new  design.  They  are  very  compact,  have  no 
reciprocating  motion,  are  perfectly  balanced,  undergo  no 
wear,  and  can  be  run  without  lubrication.  Liquid  pumps  in 
stainless  steel  and  phosphor  bronze  for  handling  lactic  acid 
solution  arc  also  made.  Refrigerator  equipment  is  already 
being  designed.  These  will  be  worth  further  investigation. 

Steam  jacketed  steel  piping,  shown  by  Messrs.  .Stewarts 
and  Lloyds,  Ltd.,  merits  consideration.  They  will  design 
and  quote  for  pipe  layouts.  Coal  firing  apparatus  by  Ash- 
well  and  Neshit,  Ltd.,  of  “  The  Iron  Fireman  ”  fame,  has 
been  fitted  with  their  latest  motor-driven  .Automatic  Draught 
Regulator,  a  “  Volumelu,”  as  they  call  it.  They  w'ili  advise 
upon  installation  and  estimate  the  saving  in  fuel  that  can  be 
effected.  Langley  (London),  Ltd.,  were  showing  specimens 
of  their  “  Stelcon  ”  Anchor  steel  flooring  which  is  used  to 
such  a  great  extent  in  food  factories. 


LONDON  :  OLYMPIA 
The  Empire  Section 

The  principal  exhibits  covered  by  the  term  “  Foodstuffs  ” 
were  to  be  found  in  the  Empire  Section,  in  which  there  were 
15  official  exhibits  by  Empire  countries.  The  general  im- 
jiression  of  this  section  was  excellent,  and  it  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  exceptional  in  the  range  of  Empire  produce  displayed. 
The  largest  section  devoted  to  one  Empire  country  w-as  the 
Canadian,  and  here  the  range  and  variety  of  products  shown 
were  almost  bewildering.  A  number  of  Canadian  firms  were 
showing  their  own  produce;  for  example,  Shirriffs,  Ltd.,  of 
Toronto,  makers  of  table  jellies,  and  Campbell’s  Soups,  Ltd., 
who  displayed  a  canned  soup  doubly  condensed,  requiring  the 
addition  of  an  equal  quantity  of  water  to  every  can. 

In  the  Australian  section  was  an  extensive  range  of  food 
products,  while  the  New  Zealand  stand  illustrated  the  vast 
trade  of  that  country  in  butter,  cheese,  mutton,  and  lamb. 
In  the  Indian  section  foodstuffs  did  not,  however,  form  so 
large  a  part  of  the  display  as  in  most  of  the  other  Empire 
countries.  A  special  feature  was  made  on  the  South  .African 
stand  of  deciduous  fruits,  canned  goods,  and  wines.  The 
Irish  Free  State  was  exhibiting  canned  butter  specially 
packed  for  use  in  tropical  climates.  Among  other  Empire 
countries  having  displays  were  South  Rhodesia,  Nyasaland, 
the  Eastern  .African  Dependencies  displaying  tea  and  coffee. 
There  w'ere  oranges  from  Cyprus ;  confectionery,  honey,  and 
canned  tomatoes  from  Malta;  sweet  peppers,  egg  plants, 
yellow  pimentos,  new'  potatoes  from  Jamaica;  and  cocoa, 
chocolate,  sugar,  and  rum  from  Trinidad  and  Tobago.  The 
stands  of  England  and  Wales  and  of  Scotland  drew  atten¬ 
tion  to  produce  that  is  graded  and  packed  under  the  National 
Mark  .Scheme. 

The  Foodstuffs  Section 

The  Foodstuffs  Section  proper  did  not  hold  much  that  is 
new.  Morelto  Liquid  Chocolate  was  presented  by  Chocolate 
Products  Co.,  Ltd.  It  is  made  from  chocolate  ingredients, 
cane  sugar  pressed  to  honey  constituency,  and  special  flavour¬ 
ing.  New  developments  w’ere  shown  by  the  Cotswold  Honey 
Producers ;  honey  sweets,  jars  of  Cotswold  honey  with  black¬ 
currant  fruit  juice,  loaves  of  bread  made  with  honey,  and 
honey  cakes.  .Although  in  the  Druggist  Section,  Consol  Pro¬ 
ducts,  Ltd.,  are  interesting  in  connection  with  foodstuffs  for 
their  fruit  essences  which  will  mix  with  milk. 

The  Chemical  Section 

This  section  might  w'ell  have  been  larger  in  the  space  pro¬ 
vided.  It  presented  a  very  compact  appearance,  seeming  like 
a  small  village  of  old-fashioned,  narrow  streets  surrounded 
by  the  larger  and  more  open  towns  of  other  sections.  It 
could  not  possibly  give  a  good  impression  as  to  the  extent  of 
our  chemical  industry  to  those  coming  from  abroad  accus¬ 
tomed  to  visiting  the  German  Fairs,  for  instance.  Group¬ 
ing  all  exhibits  upon  one  large  open  stand  in  the  manner  of 


the  scientific  instrument  makers  is  much  more  effective 
though  smaller  in  area. 

A.  lioake,  Roberts  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  made  a  very  attractive 
display  of  their  many  essences  and  flavourings  in  well-lighted 
cases  around  the  three  inside  walls  of  their  open  stand.  Their 
Tru-fruit  extracts,  essences,  and  flavourings  suitable  for 
ice-cream,  aerated  waters,  and  milk  bar  syrups  were  in¬ 
cluded.  Flavourings  such  as  vanillin,  fruit  essences,  natural 
fruit  extracts  w’ere  also  well  displayed  by  W.  J.  Bush  and 
Co.,  Ltd.,  on  a  finely  designed  stand.  Monsanto  Chemicals, 
Ltd.,  showed  Vanillin  Monsanto,  Ethavin,  which  is  a  super- 
Vanillin,  and  saccharin  packed  by  first  filling  them  into  trans- 
j)arent  leak-proof  bags,  made  of  Silvaphane  to  exclude  anv 
possibility  of  contamination.  The  bags  are  then  placed  in 
tins  of  distinctive  design,  which  are  again  wrapped  in  trans¬ 
parent  paper  and  sealed.  Howards  and  Sons  new  cyclo- 
hexanol  esters  may  prove  very  interesting  as  flavours  for 
foodstuffs,  especially  the  acetate  and  valerianate. 

Two  specialities,  almond  and  apricot  kernel  oils,  and  three 
varieties  of  ginger  root,  were  prominently  displayed  by  Staf¬ 
ford  .Allen  and  .Sons,  Ltd.  Exhibits  of  clove,  almond,  cara¬ 
way,  and  peach  kernel  oils  were  shown  by  Whiffen  and 
.Sons,  Ltd.,  and  numerous  harmless  colours  for  foodstuffs  by 
Williams  {Hounslow),  Ltd.  Interesting  comparisons  of  food¬ 
stuffs  before  and  after  colouring  were  shown  by  the  latter. 

'I'he  Imperial  Chemical  Industries,  Ltd.,  exhibit  was 
arranged  to  impress  the  visitors  with  the  technical  service 
rendered  to  customers ;  there  were  working  exhibits  of 
various  processes  of  which  their  water  treatment  service  is 
of  particular  interest  to  the  food  industry. 

The  General,  Paper,  Printing  and  Stationery,  and 
Druggist  Sundries  Sections 
These  three  sections  contained  the  principal  suppliers  of 
packages  and  packaging  materials.  Corrugated  containers 
of  every  description  were  displayed  by  Eburite  Corrugated 
Containers,  Ltd.,  and  the  Medway  Corrugated  Paper  Co., 
Ltd.  These  are  specially  designed  for  carriage  at  the  rail¬ 
way  company’s  risk.  The  name  of  Guelph  is  always  associ¬ 
ated  with  casks,  but  plywood  containers  and  vessels  by  the 
Guelph  Cask,  Veneer,  and  Plywood  Co.,  Ltd.,  is  a  new  de¬ 
velopment.  The  latest  type  of  barrel  made  by  W.  Lusty  and 
.Sons,  Ltd.,  is  stated  to  be  dust-tight,  eliminating  any  type  of 
cotton-rope  lining  in  the  interior,  which  is  clear  of  all  ob¬ 
structions  and  metal  parts. 

Various  commodities  wrapped  in  “  Rayophane  ”  tissue 
transparent  paper  include  cheese.  This  paper  is  made  by 
British  “  New  Wrap  ”  Co.,  Ltd.  Transparent  films  and 
glassines  for  wrapping,  printed  in  one  to  five  colours,  were  a 
speciality  feature  of  the  Greycaine,  Ltd.'s  exhibit.  The  designs 
and  colours  on  these  papers  are  light  and  novel.  Another 
new  departure  is  the  labelling  of  cans,  boxes,  and  glassware 
with  labels  made  of  these  printed  films.  Heat  sealing 
“  Diophane  ”  cellulose  transparent  paper  is  a  recent  de¬ 
velopment  of  Transparent  Paper,  Ltd. ;  Artificial  Gold  Cello- 
foil  is  another  recent  product  of  the  same  company,  from 
which  very  attractive  small  packs  can  be  made.  It  is  opaque 
and  of  an  excellent  gold  colour.  It  can  be  printed  in  one  or 
more  colours  and  is  being  used  as  an  interior  wrapping  for 
chocolate  boxes. 

The  Viscose  Development  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  applied  their 
viscosing  idea  to  the  making  of  lever  lid  tins  transfer- 
proof.  The  flange  of  the  lid  can  be  tightly  covered  with  the 
viscose  sheet,  cut  from  tubes,  of  which  the  maximum 
diameter  at  present  available  is  about  4  inches. 

The  Scientific  and  Optical  Instruments  Section 
This  section  covered  a  wide  range  of  scientific,  optical,  and 
photographic  instruments.  Bellingham  and  Stanley,  Ltd. 
(Stand  No.  A.  52),  showed  a  selection  of  their  polarimeters, 
saccharimeters,  and  refractometers ;  and  Hanovia,  Ltd., 
ultra-violet  equipment  embodying  the  new  electronic  dis¬ 
charge  high-pressure  mercury  arcs.  Tintometer,  Ltd.,  the 
well-known  manufacturers  of  instruments  for  measuring 
and  recording  colours,  exhibited  the  Lovibond  Tintometer 
(B.D.H.  pattern),  the  Lovibond  Comparator  for  determining 
the  pH  of  solutions,  and  the  B.D.H.  Lovibond  Nessleriser 
and  Limitester. 

{Continued  on  Page  104.) 
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INDUSTRIAL  NEWS 


South  Africa  Empire  Exhibition 

The  rapid  development  of  South 
Africa  was  outlined  hy  Lord  River- 
dale  of  Shefticld,  speaking  at  the 
British  Empire  C'luh  on  January  ‘23. 
The  Empire  Exhibition,  which  is  to 
he  opened  in  Johannesburg  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1.5,  is  the  first  Empire  Ex¬ 
hibition  wliieh  has  been  held  outside 
(ireat  Britain.  It  was  wholeheartedly 
supported  hy  the  Union  of  South 
.\friea  Government  and  hy  our 
(iovernment. 

After  enumerating  many  of  the 
features  of  the  exhibition,  Lord  River- 
dale  said  that,  from  a  business  point 
of  view,  he  could  thoroughly  recom¬ 
mend  the  exhibition  as  being  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  showing  what  British 
manufaetiirers  could  do  and  also  of 
examining  the  South  African  market 
with  a  view'  to  the  expansion  of  our 
trade. 


Indian  Chief  to  Study  Canning 

The  Chief  of  Bavda  is  a  trained 
agricultural  student  and  is  shortly  to 
try  an  interesting  experiment  in  his 
state.  He  intends  to  put  thousands 
of  acres  of  sugar  cane  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  to  organise  the  canning  of 
pineapples  on  a  large  scale. 

In  Singapore  the  chief  visited 
several  pineapple  factories  and,  with 
his  already  considerable  experience, 
will  return  to  Bavda  and  there,  no 
doubt,  place  his  new  canning  industry 
on  a  firm  footing. 


Czech  Need  of  Gelatine  and  Glue 

Czechoslovakia  possesses  three  gela¬ 
tine  and  glue  factories,  which  only 
cover  part  of  the  home  needs.  They 
are  all  situated  in  Bohemia  (at 
Klatovy,  Tabor,  and  Vysoeany,  near 
Prague).  The  first  and  most  im¬ 
portant  one  is  now  entering  into  nego¬ 
tiations  with  a  Chinese  firm  in 
Shanghai,  which  w'ill  send  observers 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  tech¬ 
nique  with  the  object  of  manufac¬ 
turing  these  products  in  China  and 
sending  them  to  Europe. 


Milkct — A  New  Chivers  Product 

This  new  product,  which  contains 
highly  concentrated  fruit  juice,  has 
an  extensive  range  of  preparation  and 
variety  in  .serving;  ice-cream,  pud¬ 
ding  sauce,  fruit  cocktails,  etc.,  being 
easily  produced  on  using  the  product 
I  with  milk.  Milket  is  sold  in  cube 

form,  lemon,  orange,  raspberry,  and 
I  pineapple  flavours  being  at  present 

I  available. 


German  Psychologist  for  Bread 
Industry 

The  baker  talks  of  “  body  ”  and 
“spring”  with  reference  to  bread¬ 
making,  and  the  Association  of  British 
Flour  Millers  calls  it  “  vi.seosity  ”  and 
“elasticity,”  and  expres.ses  both 
qualities  in  figures. 

Bakers  themselves  and  their  As.so- 
ciation  want  to  be  able  to  measure 
exactly  the  merit  of  flour,  and  so  be 
able  to  differentiate  between  good 
and  bad  bread. 

The  Association  and  the  bakers 
have  commissioned  Dr.  I).  Katz, 
formerly  professor  of  psychology  at 
Rostoch,  Germany,  to  join  them  in 
their  work. 

One  of  Dr.  Katz’s  tasks  will  be  to 
di.scover  what  the  public  means  by 
the  “  flavour  ”  of  bread. 

Herring  Oil 

Importance  is  attributed  to  the 
new  process  for  extraction  of  oil  from 
herrings  recently  put  into  operation 
in  Sweden.  The  process  is  applied  to 
herrings  in  excess  of  the  market,  and 
it  is  claimed  that  the  method  of  desic¬ 
cation  safeguards  both  quality  and 
quantity  of  oil,  which  according  to 
tests  is  especially  rich  in  vitamin  1). 
There  is  thus  prospect  that,  as  a  .sub¬ 
stitute  for  cod  liver  oil,  this  sub¬ 
stance  will  be  valuable;  also  as  a 
source  of  industry,  since  cod  liver  oil 
is  extracted  mostly  in  latitudes  north 
of  the  herring  coasts. 

New  Emulsifying  Agent 

Lemon  juice,  hydrogen  peroxide, 
oxyquinoline  sulphate,  and  other 
materials  generally  difficult  to  hold 
in  emulsion,  can  be  easily  incor¬ 
porated  into  greaseless  creams  by 
means  of  a  new  emulsifying  agent 
recently  introduced  by  the  Glyco 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  9t9,  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  U.S.A.  This  pro¬ 
duct,  known  as  Acimul,  is  a  hard,  wax¬ 
like  solid  w'hich  is  self-dispersible  in 
hot  water,  forming  stable  creams  or 
liquid  emulsions  according  to  the  con¬ 
centration.  It  also  acts  as  an  emulsi¬ 
fying  agent  for  oils,  solvents,  and 
waxes  producing  greaseless  creams 
stable  in  acids,  fruit  juices,  hydrogen 
peroxide,  etc. 

A  booklet  describing  this  product, 
as  w’ell  as  giving  a  number  of  sug¬ 
gested  formulae  for  its  use  in  grease- 
less  creams  of  various  types,  will  be 
sent  on  request. 


Associations  of  British  Chemical 
Manufacturers  and  Coal  Prices 

The  Couneil  of  the  A.ssoeiation  of 
British  Chemical  Manufaetiirers,  the 
Trade  Association  rejire.senting  the 
Chemical  Industry,  at  a  recent 
meeting  gave  careful  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  proposal  for  a  volun¬ 
tary  increase  in  the  price  of  coal 
on  existing  forward  contracts. 
The  Council  was,  in  principle,  in 
sympathy  with  the  proposals,  and 
decided  unanimously  to  advise  its 
members  that  it  was  in  favour  of 
conceding  an  advance  in  the  price  of 
coal  on  the  definite  understanding 
that  the  extra  money  .so  obtained 
would  be  used  solely  for  giving  an 
increase  in  miners’  wages,  and  that 
there  would  be  no  interruption  of 
supplies. 


Workers’  Safety  in  Industry 

Speaking  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
South  Wales  Section  of  the  Society  of 
Chemical  Industry  and  the  Institute 
of  Chemistry  at  University  College, 
Cardiff,  recently,  Mr.  .1.  Davidson 
Pratt,  O.B.E.,  the  principal  speaker, 
said  that  in  the  last  few  years  in¬ 
creasing  attention  had  been  given  to 
the  protection  of  the  worker  against 
the  hazards  to  life  and  limb  which 
he  might  have  to  encounter  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  his  normal  duties  in  factory, 
mine,  and  workshop. 

Mr.  Davidson  Pratt  uttered  a  word 
of  warning  about  the  dangers  of 
using  white  mice  for  the  detection  of 
toxic  gases.  Mice  were  more  sensi¬ 
tive  than  human  beings  in  the  case 
of  carbon  monoxide,  but  this  was  not 
always  so  in  the  case  of  other  gases. 


The  Medway  Open-top  Tray  for  sendin|( 
jars  of  jam,  pickles,  etc.  by  rail,  which  is 
beinti  exhibited  at  the  B.I.F.  by  the 
Medway  Corruiiated  Paper  Co. 
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Food  Manufacture 


The  Avery  Bread  Scale  which  is  bein){  exhibited  at  the  B.I.F. 
by  W.  J.  T.  Avery,  Ltd.  A  stainless  steel  plate  accommodates 
six  2-lh.  loaves  at  each  weij(h,  and  the  chart  is  ((raduated  with 
two  weights  only,  12  lb.  3  oz.  and  12  lb.  5  oz.,  the  minimum 
weight  allowinil  3  oz.  for  subsequent  loss  by  evaporation.  The 
Avery  Douiih  Scale  weigher  operating  on  a  similar  principle  is 
also  beind  exhibited. 


Society  of  Chemical  Industiy 

Preliminary  arrangements  for  the 
entertaining  of  visitors  to  Liverpool 
for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Soeiety 
of  (!hemieal  Industry,  whieh  is  to  be 
held  from  July  (i-lO,  were  discussed 
at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Liverpool 
Town  Hall  on  Monday,  January  20. 
The  Lord  Mayor  (Councillor  K.  J. 
Hall)  presided,  and  he  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  Vi.scount  Leverhulme. 

A  reception  committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Viscount  Lever¬ 
hulme  was  appointed  on  the  proposi¬ 
tion  of  Profe.ssor  C.  O.  Bannister, 
who  mentioned  that  the  event  would 
be  attended  by  the  leaders  of  the 
chemical  industries.  American  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Institution  of  Chemical  Engineers 
would  also  be  guests.  Profes.sor 
Banni.ster  recalled  that  Liverpool 
was  the  centre  of  a  previous  succes.s- 
ful  meeting  in  1921.  Finance  and 
executive  committees  were  ap¬ 
pointed.  Lord  Leverhulme  said  that 
the  guests  would  be  welcome  at  Port 
Sunlight. 

Over  300  chemists  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  are  expected  to  attend 
the  meeting. 

Cocosub  ” 

VVe  have  received  from  A.  .T.  Rip- 
pin,  Ltd.,  17,  Harp  Lane,  Great 
Tower  Street,  London,  E.C.  3,  a 
.sample  of  their  cocoa  butter  substi¬ 
tute  whieh  they  are  marketing  under 
the  name  of  “  Coco.sub  ”.  The  com¬ 
pany  state  that  it  analy.ses  preci.sely 
the  same  as  cocoa  butter,  with  the 
exception  that  the  melting  point  is 
.slightly  higher  at  9.5°  F.  It  is  quite 
odourless,  and  is  being  prepared  in 
slabs  packed  in  bales  of  l^  cwt. 

New  B.T.H.  Fractional  H.P.  Motors 

The  British  Thomson-Houston  Co., 
Ltd.,  of  Rugby,  has  produced  motors 
of  this  type  which  are  very  quiet  in 
operation.  Noise  was  found  to  be 
often  due  to  the  location  of  the  motor 
and  this  cause  is  removed  by  isolating 
the  motor  frame  from  its  drive  and 
from  its  framework  by  means  of 
rubber  cushions  mounted  round  the 
bearings  of  the  motor.  Another 
.source  of  noise,  end-bumping  of  the 
rotor  shaft  shoulder  against  the  bear¬ 
ing,  is  eliminated  by  controlling  the 
rotor  end  play  by  an  indestructible 
steel  diaphragm  allied  to  a  cushion¬ 
ing  device.  In  cases  where  belt  drive 
is  applied,  any  incorrect  tension  of 
the  belt,  which  condition  w’ould  pro¬ 
duce  noise,  is  rectified  by  an  auto¬ 
matic  belt  tension  adjuster. 

The  Health  Congress 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Kingsley 
Wood,  M.P.,  Minister  of  Health,  has 
consented  to  act  as  President  of  the 
Health  Congress  of  the  Royal  Sani¬ 


tary  Institute, 
which  is  to  be 
held  at  South- 
port  from  July 

to  11,  19;Ki. 

He  will  deliver 
his  Inaugural 
Address  on 
Monday  after¬ 
noon,  July  <i. 

The  delibera¬ 
tions  of  the 
Congress  will 
be  divided 
among  seven 
sections  deal¬ 
ing  with  Pre¬ 
ventive  Medi- 
cine;Engineer- 
ing,  Architec¬ 
ture  and  Town 
Planning;  Ma¬ 
ternity,  Child 
Welfare,  and 
School  Hy¬ 
giene;  Veteri¬ 
nary  Hygiene; 

National 
Health  In- 
.surance;  Hy¬ 
giene  of  Food 
(in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the 
Food  (iroup  of  the  Society  of  Chemi¬ 
cal  Industry);  Tropical  Hygiene.  In 
addition,  there  w'ill  be  conferences  of 
Repre.sentatives  of  Sanitary  Authori¬ 
ties,  Medical  Officers  of  Health, 
Engineers  and  Surveyors,  Sanitary 
Inspectors,  and  Health  V'isitors. 

British  Celilynd  Issue 

Briti.sh  Celilynd,  Ltd.,  in  which 
1'40,(M)0  ordinary  Ba.  shares  have  been 
issued  at  par,  has  been  formed  to 
acquire  the  business  relating  to  the 
preparation  and  manufacture  of 
paper,  millboard,  and  other  materials 
coated  under  “  Celilynd  ”  processes, 
together  with  the  “  Celilynd  ”  trade 
mark.  The  purchase  price  was 
£75,000,  payable  as  to  £25,000  in  cash 
and  as  to  the  balance  by  an  allotment 
of  200,000  ordinary  5s.  shares  (these 
shares  making  up  the  balance  of  the 
company’s  capital  of  £160,000). 

The  directors  state  that  transparent 
loo.se  wrappings  are  being  increas¬ 
ingly  u.sed  for  various  purposes,  but 
so  far  as  they  are  aware,  until  the 
introduction  of  the  “  Celilynd  ”  pro¬ 
cesses,  no  commercial  method  of 
making  them  adhere  satisfactorily  to 
paper,  millboard,  fabric,  and  other 
materials  without  diminishing  their 
brilliancy  has  been  successfully  mar¬ 
keted  in  this  country.  A  new  factory 
is  now  being  built  and  after  providing 
for  the  cost  of  this,  for  the  cash  por¬ 
tion  of  the  purchase  price  and  for  pre¬ 
liminary  expenses,  etc.,  the  present 
issue  will  provide  about  £39,850  for 
the  purchase  of  additional  plant  and 
for  working  capital. 


Seventh  International  Ccngress  of 
Refrigeration 

The  Seventh  International  Congre.ss 
of  Refrigeration  will  be  held  in  Hol¬ 
land  this  year  from  June  16  to  27. 

OBITUARY  NOTICES 

Mr.  William  Stevenson,  F.CS. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  announce 
the  death  on  the  18th  ult.  of  Mr. 
William  Stevenson,  F.C.S.,  of  Ditton 
Hill,  Surbiton,  in  his  79th  year. 

Until  his  retirement  from  business 
some  six  years  ago,  the  late  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Steven.son  w’as  Managing-Direc¬ 
tor  of  Stevenson  and  Howell,  Ltd., 
the  well-known  essence  and  essential 
oil  distillers  of  Southwark  Street, 
London,  which  company  was  formed 
in  1898  to  acquire  the  undertaking 
originally  established  in  1882  by  Mr. 
William  Stevenson  and  the  late  Mr. 
Reginald  Howell,  who  died  in  1912. 

Mr.  Thomas  Tons 

We  regret  to  announce  that  Mr. 
Thomas  I’ons,  the  Export  Director  of 
Veritys,  Ltd.,  Electrical  Engineers, 
died  in  a  Calcutta  Nursing  Home  on 
January  9th,  while  on  a  business  tour. 
It  is  a  very  .severe  loss  as  Mr.  I’ons 
has  been  associated  with  this  com¬ 
pany  for  a  great  number  of  years. 
His  place  has  been  taken  byMr.  E.W. 
Arnold,  B.A.,  M.I.E.E.,  who  himself 
has  travelled  very  widely  abroad,  and 
is  likewise  an  old  member  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 
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RECEIVED 

“  Brush  "  Homogcniscrs 

The  “  Hriish  ”  Klectrieal  Engineer- 
injf  ('().,  Ltd.,  Falcon  Works,  Lough¬ 
borough,  has  issued  a  new  brochure 
<lealing  with  “  Hriish  ”  Patent  Valve 
Honiogenisers  for  all  purposes.  The 
honjogeniser  is  a  machine  for  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  fine  and  stable  eintdsions 
and  can  be  applied  to  the  processing 
of  creams,  milk,  iee-eream  mixes, 
sauces,  etc. 

The  brochure  is  produced  in  green 
and  black  and  contains  a  number  of 
illustrations  and  plans  of  homo- 
genisers,  as  well  as  illustrations  of 
parts  of  the  homogcniscrs  and  photo¬ 
micrographs  of  materials  before  and 
after  processing.  A  description  of 
the  general  eonstruetion  of  these 
homogcniscrs  is  given,  together  with 
a  description  of  the  most  important 
part  of  the  machine,  the  “  Hrush  ” 
Patented  Homogenising  Valve. 

Any  reader  of  Food  Manitfaoturk 
interested  in  homogenisation  can  ob¬ 
tain  a  copy  of  the  brochure,  post  free, 
on  application  to  the  company. 

Bi-monthly  Messenger'' 

The  latest  issue  of  this  journal, 
published  by  Callow  Bros.,  Ltd.,  flour 
millers  and  bakers,  of  Liverpool,  is  a 
great  improvement  in  format  and  de¬ 
sign  on  previous  issues  and  contains 
articles  of  a  highly  practical  nature 
which  should  be  most  valuable  to 
bakers  and  allied  traders.  Trade 
notes  and  market  reports  are  also  in¬ 
cluded. 


Biscuit  Spray  Machine 

We  note  from  our  American  con¬ 
temporary  publication  ¥ood  Indim- 
tries  that  the  I)e  Vilbis  Co.,  of  Toledo, 
have  deveh*ped  a  machine  for  spray¬ 
ing  coatings  of  butter,  flavouring  od, 
and  the  like  on  to  biscuits,  crackers, 
etc.  The  biscuits  are  passed  through 
a  booth  by  a  eonveyor  screen  at  a 
speed  of  70  feet  per  minute,  and  are 
sprayed  with  material  from  guns 
placed  abt)ve  and  below  the  screen, 
whereby  both  top  and  bottom  of  the 
product  are  covered  in  one  operation. 
Arrangements  are  made  to  catch  and 
retain  any  excess  and  loose  material, 
and  it  is  claimed  that  one  large 
bakery  has  saved  1,000  lb.  of  butter 
per  day  with  this  machine. 

New  Technical  Book  Catalogue 

If  /  Oulif  Had  That  Hook  is  the 
title  of  a  recently  issued  technical 
book  catalogue.  Over  1,:100  techni¬ 
cal  books  of  all  publishers  are  in¬ 
cluded. 

For  the  first  time,  it  is  now  pos¬ 
sible  for  any  technical  worker  to  ob¬ 
tain  on  one  order,  from  one  source, 
any  technical  book.  It  also  elimi¬ 
nates  getting  more  than  one  invoice 
and  having  to  mail  out  separate 
cheques. 

Pultlished  by  the  ('hemical  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  of  New  York;  it  is  free  to 
technical  workers. 

Purification  of  Cream  by  Vacuum 
Treatment 

A  description  of  a  process  and  ap¬ 
paratus  in  which  cream  is  treated 
with  steam  under  vacuum  is  given  in 
a  leaflet  issued  by  Murrey  Ileodor- 
isers.  Ltd.,  of  Auckland,  N.Z.  The 
process  is  known  as  “  Vacreation  ”, 
and  is  said  to  be  better  than  pasteur¬ 
isation;  the  cream  obtained  yielding 
a  butter  of  high  quality. 


Electric  Pulley  Blocks 

The  Hepburn  Conveyor  Co.,  Ltd., 
Rosa  Works,  Wakefield,  have  recently 
pid>lished  a  pamphlet  dealing  with 
the  “  Swift  ”  Klectrie  Pulley  Blocks. 
The  pamphlet  is  well  produced  and 
has  a  number  of  illustrations  of 
standard  designs  of  these  blocks. 
This  type  of  block  is  stated  to  con¬ 
sist  essentially  of  three  portions,  the 
Cable  Drum,  the  dear  Case  with  mag¬ 
netic  brake,  and  the  Motor.  A 
general  description  of  the  block  is 
then  given  while,  in  addition,  there 
are  diagrams  and  a  table  giving 
measurements  and  prices  of  the 
different  normal  types. 

Laboratory  Plant  and  Equipment 

Brown  and  Son  (Alembic  Works), 
Ltd.,  Wedmore  Street,  Holloway, 
London,  N.  Ih,  manufacturers  of 
laboratory  fittings  and  equipment, 
have  brought  out  an  extremely  well- 
produced  catalogtie. 

It  is  profusely  illustrated  with  all 
kinds  of  chemical  and  physical  ap¬ 
paratus  manufactured  by  the  com¬ 
pany.  A  most  useful  addition,  and 
one  which  other  firms  producing  large 
catalogues  might  with  advantage 
copy,  is  an  index  at  the  back  giving 
the  page  in  which  reference  is  made 
to  any  particular  item  of  equipment. 


The  General  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  have 
issued  an  illustrated  catalogue  cover¬ 
ing  a  wide  range  of  electric  illumi¬ 
nated  signs  for  use  in  advertising. 
The  catalogue  is  available  on  request 
to  the  Company’s  Publicity  Organisa¬ 
tion. 


Dtlivary  port!  C3  valve  chamber 


OirrcecNTiaL  Twecao 
Otvict  eiviMfc  OHS 
iiao  Pte  TutN 


HowOGCNitmo 
Vaevt  Boot 

Rtautftto 


Soeaet  nm  Mnwomwcti. 


The  “Brush”  Patent  Homo)ienisin|{  Valve,  a  note  on  which  appears  on  this  pai(e.  This  valve  has  no  “pockets  .  There  is  no 
packing  against  pressure.  It  is  easily  dismantled,  sterilised  and  rehtted.  Stainless  materials  are  used  throughout.  Margins  are 

ample  and  the  valve  is  capable  of  handling  pressures  of  more  than  5,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
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Dressing  and  Screening  Co.,  Ltd. 

Three  profusely  illiislriited  puni- 
phlets  (lealinj;  with  (>umco  sereens, 
metal  eonveyor  belts,  and  Dreseol 
sieves  respectively  have  recently  been 
issued.  A  supplementary  catalogue 
on  Dreseol  sieves  has  also  been  pub¬ 
lished.  (lumeo  sereens  are  metal 
s(rreens  coated  with  rubber,  and  are 
thereby  rendered  corrosion  resistant. 
The  coating  can  be  supplied  in  two 
({ualities  and  in  varying  thickness  ns 
(Uisired.  A  wide  range  of  metal  eon¬ 
veyor  belts  is  available,  these  being 
very  advantageous  for  conveying 
sharp-edged  material  and  also 
materials  at  high  temperatures  up  to 
The  large  selection  of 
Dreseol  sieves,  grates,  and  wire 


"Crossicy  Chronicles" 

The  December  issue  of  Cronxleff 
Chronicles,  a  periodical  review  pub¬ 
lished  by  (!rossley  Hrothers,  Ltd., 
Manchester,  11,  and  dealing  with 
matters  concerning  Crossley  land 
and  marine  type  oil  engines,  gas 
engines,  gas-producing  plant,  etc., 
mentions  the  new  “  D  ”  type  rail 
traction  engines  and  resultant  new 
class  of  Diesel-Mcehanieal  Shunting 
Locomotives.  A  number  of  illustra¬ 
tions  are  given  which  show  various 
types  of  engines,  together  with  a  de¬ 
scription  and  special  claims  made  for 
the  "  D  "  class  locomotive.  On  the 
last  page  is  given  a  statement  of  the 
dat.a  required  before  the  company 
can  submit  suitable  designs  and 


Standard  Power  Transmission 
Appliances 

Crofts  (Engineers),  Ltd.,  Bradford, 
have  issued  a  single  sheet  catalogue 
dealing  with  their  Standard  Power 
Transmission  Applianees.  The  sheet 
is  printed  in  black  and  red  and 
ef)ntains  a  number  of  illustrations  of 
the  company’s  products,  including 
shafting,  pulleys,  fixings,  gearing,  re- 
ilueing  and  increasing  gears,  geared 
motors,  etc.,  which  can  be  obtained 
in  a  wide  range  of  sizes. 

Commercial  Solvents 

Commercial  Solvents  (Great 
Britain),  Ltd.,  have  published  a 
booklet  entitled  Solvents,  in  which  is 


given  the 


Reducing  Valves 


tissues,  meeting  all  purposes  of  dress-  quotations, 
ing — I.C.,  assorting,  drain¬ 
ing,  iiiienng,  eie. — is  sei  “■ 

out  in  an  indexed  cata¬ 
logue  and  in  the  supple¬ 
mentary  pamphlet. 


eapaeiiy,  is  (iireei-aciing 

and  suitable  for  control-  Two  microphoto|(raphs  of  Fruit  Sauce  before  (left)  and  after  (ri|iht) 


ling  small  quantities  of  processinjl  in  a  “  Brush”  homogeniser.  There  is  no  sedimentation, 
either  air,  gas,  steam,  fibres  are  broken  up  and  an  extremely  fine  texture  is  obtained. 


sjieeifications,  properties, 
and  principal  uses  of  sol¬ 
vents,  plasticisers,  and  in¬ 
dustrial  alcohols  which 
are  offered  under  the 
trade  name  of  “  Cosco  ”. 

In  its  recently  opened 
factory  at  Bromborough 
Port,  Cheshire,  Commer¬ 
cial  Solvents  (Great 
Britain),  Ltd.,  has  in  the 
manufacture  of  its 
“  Coseo  ”  products  com¬ 
bined  the  most  recent 
developments  in  chemis¬ 
try,  liiology,  and  the 
engineering  sciences  with 
experience  of  practical 
operation  over  many 


or  water.  The  second  re¬ 


years. 


diieing  valve  has  been  developed  for 
controlling  the  delivery  of  gas  from 
compressed  gas  containers.  It  will 


"  Millions  to  Spend  " 

Millions  to  Spend  is  the  title  of  a 


The  booklet  has  been  well  pro¬ 
duced  and  gives  the  specification, 
properties,  and  uses  of  each  chemical 


maintain  a  fixed  pressure,  down  to  a 
few  pounds,  on  the  delivery  side,  irre¬ 
spective  of  the  fall  in  pressure  in  the 
cylinder  as  the  gas  is  used.  In  order 
to  ensure  absolute  reliability  and  to 
enable  it  to  be  used  by  unskilled 
operators,  all  working  jiarts  are  en¬ 
closed. 


booklet  published  by  the  United 
Dominions  Trust,  Ltd.  This  com¬ 
pany  is  prepared  to  help  finance  in¬ 
dustrial  development,  contract  work, 
building,  electrical  development,  etc. 
The  booklet  has  been  specially  pre¬ 
pared  in  view  of  the  Government’s 
reconstruction  programme  in  which 


product  dealt  with.  The  company 
invite  enquiries  from  manufacturers 
desiring  organic  solvents,  plasticisers, 
and  alcohols  having  special  charac¬ 
teristics. 

Branded  Products  in  Entertainment 
Films 


Herbert  Mortis  Ltd. 

An  attractive  booklet,  which  has 
recently  been  published,  describes  the 
various  types  of  hand-operated  gear 
blocks  manufactured  by  this  firm. 
The  lucid  description  renders  the 
selection  of  the  right  block  for 
any  particular  need  eommendably 
straightforward.  The  booklet  also 
contains  details  of  travelling  trolleys 
for  beam  runways,  trolleys  for  tracks 
with  sharp  curves,  wall -hoists, 
general  purpose  jacks,  portable  jib- 
cranes,  slings,  and  elevating  trucks; 
the  prices,  dimensions,  and  working 
loads  of  the  various  machines  being 
clearly  set  out  in  tabular  form.  A 
new  Morris  electric  chain-block, 
capable  of  handling  loads  up  to  2  tons, 
is  described  in  a  separate  leaflet. 


many  millions  will  be  spent  on  equip¬ 
ment,  etc.  As  a  result  of  this, 
many  manufacturers  will  need  more 
machinery  and  they  may  find  it  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  obtain  the  necessary 
finance  from  this  company. 


Quickfit  Scientific  Glassware 

A  supplement  of  Quickfit  and 
Quartz,  Ltd.’s  catalogue  of  June, 
1935,  has  been  issued  and  contains 
additions  and  amendments  made 
latterly  to  their  range  of  glassware. 
The  additions  comprise  Claisen  still 
heads  and  water  jackets,  reflux-ratio 
heads  for  fractionating  columns,  ex¬ 
traction  and  micro-distillation  ap¬ 
paratus.  They  are  available  in 
various  types  of  glass. 


A  booklet  entitled  Branded  Pro¬ 
ducts  in  Entertainment  Films  has- 
been  recently  issued  by  Ranald  Small 
and  Partners,  Ltd.,  film  publicity 
agents.  This  booklet  gives  details  of 
a  scheme  whereby  manufacturers  of 
goods  may  obtain  valuable  film  pub¬ 
licity  for  their  products.  A  register 
is  being  compiled,  classified  under 
type  of  product,  of  those  manufac¬ 
turers  who  are  willing  to  place  their 
goods  at  the  disposal  of  film  com¬ 
panies.  This  register  will  be  circu¬ 
lated  to  the  appropriate  executives  of 
film  companies  concerned.  A  small 
fee  is  charged  to  each  manufacturer 
who  wishes  to  participate  in  the 
scheme,  and  so  far  as  the  film  com¬ 
panies  are  concerned  the  collection  of 
properties  will  be  made  easier. 


March,  1936 
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NUTRITION  COMMITTEE  of  LEAGUE  of  NATIONS 


'I'liK  Leaf^ue  of  Nations  on  Nutrition  «'ndod  its 

first  session  on  Ft‘l)ruary  15.  'I'he  C'ommittee  af<n'od  on  the 
j*eneral  lines  of  the  report  to  he  f)repared,  took  steps  to  obtain 
further  information  from  (iovernments  and  national  authori¬ 
ties,  and  appointed  a  Drafting*  Committee  which  is  to  meet 
on  May  4,  before  a  second  session  of  the  full  Committee, 
which  will  be  held  in  the  bej»inninf»  of  June.  'I'his  wilt  make 
it  possible  for  the  Committet'’s  report  to  reach  the  Covern- 
ments  in  }^t)od  time  for  consideration  at  the  next  .Assembly. 

The  ('ommittee  unanimously  adopted  the  report  of  the 
'I'echnicat  ('ommission  on  Nutrition  of  the  Health  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  lays  down  the  principles  for  a  scientifically 
balanced  diet  for  different  ajjes  anti  cateitories  of  human 
beinfts.  'I'his  report  is  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  bif*  ]>ro- 
jtramme  of  research  work  in  different  countries  and  conti¬ 
nents,  workinjt  so  far  as  possible  throuj^h  nation.il  institu¬ 
tions  and  authorities.  The  object  of  these  investijjations  will 
be  to  discover  the  relation  between  the  scientifically  best 
principles  of  diet  and  the  actual  needs  and  conditions  of  the 
different  countries,  how  best  to  |io|)ularise  and  translate  into 
realities  the  fmdin}*s  of  science  and  how  to  test  and  am|jlify 
those  findings  in  the  li}^ht  of  ex|H.’riencc. 


'I  lie  economii*  and  soci.il,  as  widl  as  the  jiublic  health  im- 
liortance  of  enli}<htened  food  policies  on  the  part  of  national 
administrations,  will  also  be  investij^ated.  'I'he  Committee 
considered  that  the  adoption  of  more  rational  principles  and 
hif^her  standards  of  nutrition  would  tend  to  create  a  demand 
for  {*reater  and  more  varied  supplies  of  foodstuffs.  In  this 
way,  an  improvement  in  the  nutrition  of  the  iiopulation  as 
a  whole  mif»ht  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  af»riculture,  and 
even  lead  to  a  reopeninj^  of  the  channels  of  trade  to  certain 
a^jncultural  products. 

Special  stress  was  laid  on  the  importance  of  investij*atinj4 
the  chronic  malnutrition,  aj^f^ravated  by  occasional  famines, 
from  which  larfje  populations  in  .Asia  and  .Africa  have  suf¬ 
fered  from  time  immemorial.  The  facts  of  this  situation,  tlu- 
social,  economic  and  health  jiroblems  it  raises,  and  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  amelioration,  are  to  form  an  essential  part  of  the 
investifjation  now  bejiun  by  the  Leafjue. 

The  ('ommittee  hopes  that  by  elicitin>»  the  facts  and  put- 
tin>4  them  before  Governments  and  pidilic  ojiinion,  it  mav  be 
of  assistance  to  the  different  countries  in  solvinji  what  has 
come  to  be  recof*nised  as  one  of  the  most  important  social 
problems  of  modern  Government. 


ARTIFICIAL  CREAM  IN  BELGIUM 

A  Note  of  Interest 

M.  OK  ScHijVKK,  Minister  of  .Afjriculture,  has  submitted  to 
the  Chamber,  a  Hill  forbiddinfj  the  manufacture  of,  and  the 
trading  in,  artificial  cream.  'I'his  Hill  revokes  the  Royal 
Decree  of  .August  12.  'I'he  following  are  the  essential  pro¬ 
visions  : 

Art.  I. —  It  is  forbidden  to  sell  or  expose  for  sale,  to  im¬ 
port,  to  manufacture,  to  jirepare,  to  keep  or  to  transport 
emulsions  of  edible  fatty  substances,  or  edible  products  con¬ 
taining  such  emulsions. 

Art.  2. — AA'ithout  prejudice  to  the  duties  incumlxmt  on  the 
officers  of  the  judiciary  police,  or  to  the  powers  which  are 
needed  in  them  and  the  searching  powers  attached  to  their 
proceedings,  directors  of  the  state  analytical  laboratories, 
veterinary  insjiectors,  inspectors  and  deputy-inspectors  of  the 
edible  foods  service,  and  officers  and  agents  of  the  Customs 
itre  particularly  charged  with  the  investigation  and  ascer¬ 
tainment  of  infringements  of  this  law. 

.Irt.  3. —  I'hey  may  enter,  at  ,'dl  times,  premises  for  the 
manufacture  or  prejiaration  of  edible  commodities  intended 
for  sale.  During  the  whole  of  the  time  that  any  premises 
intended  for  the  sale  or  the  distribution  of  these  commodities 
are  open,  they  may  enter  said  premises  and  also  all  store¬ 
houses  for  edible  products. 

'I'hey  can  seize  samples  of  susjiected  jiroducts,  and  se¬ 
quester  the  whole  batch.  I'hey  will  take  jiroceedings  for 
infringements  of  this  law,  and  the  onus  of  jiroof  to  the 
contrary  shall  be  on  the  vendor. 

Art.  4. — Contravention  of  this  law  will  be  punished  by 
imprisonment  from  one  month  to  six  months,  and  by  a  fine 
of  i,<xx)  to  5,000  francs,  or  by  one  of  these  penalties  alone. 

'I'he  court  may  order  that  the  judgment  be  published  in 
such  manner  and  for  such  time  as  it  may  determine,  and 
inserted  as  a  whole  or  as  an  extract,  in  papers  which  it  will 
indicate,  the  whole  tif  the  ex[>ense  to  be  borne  by  the  guilty 
|)arty. 

Whoever  may  be  the  owner,  products  of  which  the  im¬ 
portation,  manufacture,  prefiaration,  exposure  for  sale,  or 
transport  are  forbidden,  will  be  seized  and  confiscated. 

In  the  event  of  a  second  offence  within  two  years  after  the 
previous  conviction,  for  an  infringement  of  the  present  Law, 
the  tribunal  shall  have  power  to  double  the  j^revious  penalties 
of  imprisonment  and  fine. 

If  the  guilty  party  is  a  manufacturer  or  preparer  of  the 
edible  foods,  the  court  may,  in  addition,  order  the  susjiension 
of  the  business  of  the  guilty  party  for  a  period  of  time  which 
it  will  determine. 


If  this  last  order  is  not  obeyed,  the  premises  concerned 
with  the  business  will  Ik;  immediately  closed  and  officially 
sealed  U|)  by  the  Public  Prosecutor  for  a  period  of  time  equal 
to  that  provided  by  the  conviction,  and  the  offender  will  be 
punished  by  imprisonment  of  two  months  to  one  year,  and 
by  a  fine  of  2,(xx)  to  10,000  francs,  or  by  one  of  these  i)unish- 
ments  alone. 

I'hose  who  shall  refuse  admission  to,  or  oppose  the  visits 
of  ins|>ectors,  or  the  taking  of  samples  by  agents,  invested 
with  the  right  of  investigating  and  ascertaining  the  infringe¬ 
ments  of  this  law,  will  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  i,ock>  to 
5,(xx)  francs,  and  by  im|)risonmcnt  of  one  month  to  six 
months,  or  by  one  of  these  punishments  alone,  and  without 
prejudice  to  the  infliction  of  punishments  provided  for  in 
.Articles  269  to  274  of  the  Penal  Code. 

In  the  event  of  a  second  offence  within  two  years  of  the 
previous  conviction  for  the  infringement  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  paragraph,  the  tribunal  may  double  the  above- 
mentioned  punishments  of  imprisonment  and  fines. 

.4rt.  5. — 'I'he  provisions  of  the  Royal  Decree  of  February 
28,  i8()i,  modified  and  amended  by  the  Royal  Decrees  of 
October  8,  i8<)4,  .August  13,  1001,  ami  of  Alarch  24,  1031. 
will  be  em|)loved  for  the  proving  of  infringements  (»f  this 
law  and  for  the  taking  of  samples  and  the  sequestering  of 
sus|)ected  products. 

•  Irt.  b. — 'I'he  provisions  of  this  law  do  not  apjdy  to  whole 
milk,  or  to  liquids  derived  from  whole  milk,  other  than  re¬ 
constituted  substances,  so  long  as  these  whole  milks  and 
their  derived  liquids  contain  no  additions  of  edible  fatty 
matters,  edible  oils,  or  thickening  substances. 

Neither  do  they  apply  to  condiments  prepared  with  a  base 
of  edible  oils,  vinegar,  and  cooking  salt. 

Some  Interesting  B.I.F.  Exhibits 

(Continued  from  page  99) 

The  Pottery  and  Glassware  Section 

Numerous  articles  of  china,  earthenware,  and  glass  suit¬ 
able  for  various  purposes  were  shown  in  this  section,  con¬ 
siderable  originality  being  displayed  in  both  pattern  and 
design.  'I'he  exhibit  of  the  Fulham  Pottery  and  Cheavin 
Filter  Co.,  Ltd.  (Stand  No.  .A.  iqo),  including  stoneware 
water  filters,  cold  storage  boxes,  butter  coolers,  and  water 
softenings,  and  that  of  Jackson  Bros,  {of  Knottingley),  Ltd. 
(Stand  No.  C.  454A),  including  glass  vases  and  jars  for  filling 
and  advertising  purposes,  and  jdso  novelty  packages  of  every 
description,  were  of  particular  interest.  yr  ^ 
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FOOD  at  the 
AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION 


Some  impressions  of 
the  California  Pacific 
International  Exposi¬ 
tion,  1935,  by  NEIL 
FISK,  special  repre¬ 
sentative  of  “FOOD 
MANUFACTURE.” 


TUCKED  AWAY  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  United 
States, 


only  10  miles  from  the  Mexican  border,  San 
Diego,  first  and  oldest  city  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the 

“birthplace  of  California”,  was  selected  as  the  w  > 

for  the  California  Pacific  International  Exposition,  or 

America’s  Exposition  — 1935,  as  often  called.  f 

Twenty  years  ago  an  exposition  was  held  in  that  same  ^  ^ 

Balboa  Park  above  San  Diego,  and  although  it  did  not 
have  the  great  scope  of  the  1935  assembly,  which  was 
truly  a  world’s  fair  and  small  only  in  comparison  with  ■’ 

that  held  in  Chicago  two  years  ago,  it  was  agreed  at  the 
time  to  be  the  most  beautiful  exposition  ever  held.  This 

1  •.  1  1  1.  i_  1.  1.  au  •  Ai  iWitk  acknowledgments  to  the  Calirornia  Paci/ic  International  ExfrOi 

record  it  has  now  lost,  but  to  the  1935  Fair  on  the  same  r/wto  hy  John  shigo,  official  Photographer  oj  the  nxposition  > 

site  ^ 

^  .1  ,  An  entrance  to  the  Palace  of  Foods  and  Beverages  One  o 

Although  ten  short  months  went  into  the  actual  work  ^any  beautiful  doorways  at  the  California  Pacific  Internal 
of  preparation  for  this  exposition,  which  opened  in  May  Exposition.  This  Palace  contained  many  interesting  exhibit 
and  closed  in  November  last,  the  years  prepared  the  set-  ^  "''‘’“''^indtst'ry! 

ting  for  it,  and  this  setting  had,  indeed,  a  charm,  dignity, 
and,  above  all,  a  serenity  that  surely  no  other  project  of 

this  sort  can  have  attained.  twenty  years’  growth  of  shrubbery,  and  the  effect 

Approaching  the  gates  of  America’s  Exposition,  one  pleasing  in  the  extreme.  Buildings  of  this  twen 

was  amazed  at  the  first  impression  it  gave.  There  was  century  had  been  erected,  not  close  to  these  in  f 

no  evidence  of  that  rawness  so  often  characteristic  of  contrast,  but  leading  away  through  intermediate  f 
exhibitions,  no  signs  of  hurried  planting  of  flowers  harmonising  in  line  and  colouring,  and  cleverly  cone* 
and  shrubs  in  bare  plots  of  ground.  Pleasant  paths  window-boxes  along  roof  lines  made  hanging  ga 
wandered  off  through  giant  eucalyptus  trees  and  dense  effects  to  soften  modern  surfaces, 

foliage  of  every  sort,  palms  of  many  different  species  It  was  a  glorious  morning,  with  hot,  brilliant  sun: 
frequently  predominating,  and  there  were  flowers  every-  from  a  cloudless  sky  at  eight  o’clock,  on  the  day  wl 
where — flowers  in  clusters,  giant  banks  and  wide  strips  visited  the  Exposition,  July  22,  1935*  If  is  of  inten 
scores  of  yards  long,  rare  Californian  flowers,  pansies  and  note  that  the  admission  charge  for  adults  was  50  ( 
petunias,  and  hundreds  of  shrubs  of  the  glorious  hibiscus.  (2s.),  but  on  this  day  a  new  scheme  had  come  into  o 
All  the  permanent  buildings  of  the  1915-16  exposition,  tion  whereby  children  were  allowed  in  at  the  astonish 
built  in  the  style  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen-  low  price  of  5  cents.  (2|d.). 

tury  Spanish  Renaissance  period,  were  embowered  in  Moving  exhibits,  already  discussed  in  relation  t 
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Canadian  National  Exhibition  (Fool)  Manufacture, 
February,  1936,  p.  65),  were  seen  here  par  excellence. 
Almost  every  stand  had  them,  some  being  very  effective. 

Containers  and  Packaging 

Several  novel  ideas  in  containers  were  seen  on  the  stand 
of  the  National  Wooden  Box  Association,  including  a 
tipping  crate  and  divided  boxes  of  various  types  to  take 
odd  shapes  and  different  sized  circular  packs  in  the  same 
box.  Light-weight  wooden  cases,  intended  specially  for 
canneries,  were  advertised  to  “cost  no  more  than  sub¬ 
stitutes  ” — i.c. ,  fibre. 

Several  firms  exhibiting  glass  containers  showed  a 
marked  tendency  to  standardisation  of  both  size  and 
shape;  a  noteworthy  feature,  however,  was  the  showing 
of  bottles  and  jars  filled  with  various  products  and 
labelled,  instead  of  exhibiting,  in  endless  variety  it  is 
true,  rows  and  rows  of  cold-looking  empty  bottles,  as  is 
usually  done  in  British  trade  shows.  An  additional  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  American  method  was  that  the  labels  demon¬ 
strated  the  great  number  and  variety  of  firms  using  the 
containers  in  question. 

Specially  worthy  of  mention  was  the  very  large  and 
finely  decorated  stand  of  the  Cudahy  Packing  Company. 
The  decoration  was  modernistic,  blue  and  silver  being 
predominant,  with  bands  of  silver  on  the  blue.  Pictures 
of  their  plants  in  different  cities  were  to  be  seen,  and 
around  the  lower  part  of  the  stand  ran  a  very  striking 
moving  procession  of  small  wooden  figures  carrying  or 
pushing  some  of  their  containers  in  glass  and  also  metal. 
Above  were  two  tiers  of  stationary  containers,  glass  and 
cans,  the  whole  constituting  a  very  effective  display.  Very 
slender  sub-tropical  lianes  cascaded  down  from  a  number 
of  pots  at  the  various  corners. 

The  most  striking  exhibit  of  all  was,  of  course,  that  of 
Coca  Cola,  the  most  ubiquitous  of  all  America’s  soft 
drinks.  A  complete  bottle-filling  machine  was  shown  in 
operation  on  the  stand,  which  was  enormous,  and  all 
parts  of  the  process  could  be  watched,  including  washing 
and  sterilising  empty  bottles,  filling,  cooling,  carbonating, 
and  capping. 

Water  coolers,  both  domestic  and  large-scale,  and 
“  Arrowhead  ’’  spring  water  and  “  Puritas  ”  distilled  water 
were  shown  on  a  pleasing  stand.  There  are  big  sales  for 
these  in  the  West,  as  there  the  water  is  often  hard,  con¬ 
taining  much  calcium.  The  company’s  products  are  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  American  Medical  Association  Committee 
on  Foods.  A  rival  brand  of  bottled  drinking  water, 
“  Sparkletts  ’’,  was  shown  on  another  stand. 

I  was  interested  in  a  demonstration  of  the  coagulation 
of  latex  in  the  Ford  Building:  this  was  shown  as  a  con¬ 
tinuous  process,  the  latex  milk  dripping  into  a  funnel  and 
running  out  of  the  slit-shaped  end  of  a  bent  tube  into  a 
glass  tank  of  acetic  acid;  the  tape  of  still  wet  crude  rubber 
was  wound  continuously  on  a  slowly  rotating  table,  thus 
“  pulling  ’’  more  latex  evenly  out  of  the  tube.  This  is  the 
sort  of  thing  that  never  works  at  exhibitions,  but  it  was 
working  here ! 

Palace  of  Foods  and  Beverages 

Immediately  on  entering  this  remarkable-looking  build¬ 
ing  I  was  attracted  by  an  attendant  to  a  small  room 


where  a  cinematograph  film  was  showing  the  various 
stages  in  the  production  of  Sea  Island  Sugar  at  the  San 
Francisco  refinery  of  this  great  firm.  I'liey  claimed  to  be 
the  only  firm  in  the  w^orld  using  the  process  tor  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  “  sparkling  ’’  sugar,  but  from  what  1  could  see 
in  the  film  the  operations  were  identical  with  those  which 
I  had  witnessed  at  the  actual  plant  itself  when  I  was 
given  the  opportunity  several  weeks  earlier  of  visiting  the 
American  Sugar  Refinery  at  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Immediately  on  leaving  this  building,  as  soon  as  one’s 
eyes  were  readjusted  to  the  brilliant  Californian  daylight, 
one  saw  a  striking  display  of  Libby’s  100  Famous  Foods. 
The  packs  were  arranged  in  two  tiers  on  the  periphery 
of  a  large,  slowly  revolving  wheel.  A  large  bottle  of 
“  Libby’s  ’’,  about  8  ft.  high,  was  placed  vertically  above 
this  and  was  revolving  in  the  opposite  direction. 

On  another  stand  were  a  number  of  instruments  for 
cutting  fruit  and  vegetables  into  odd  shapes,  exactly  like 
those  which  I  had  seen  at  the  Inventions  Exhibition  at 
Westminster  in  the  early  spring  of  last  year. 

Several  stands  were  equipped  with  softly  playing  wire¬ 
less  sets. 

Non-mcchanical  Refrigerators 

Associated  Ice  Industries  were  showing  refrigerators 
cooled  by  means  of  a  large  block  of  ice.  A  glass-fronted 
model  was  used  for  exhibition  purposes,  brightly  illu¬ 
minated  inside;  two  light  metal  propellers  suspended  on 
points  in  the  interior  of  the  refrigerator  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  the  effective  flow  of  air  achieved  by  the  special 
design  of  the  equipment,  which  was  known  as  the  Alba¬ 
tross  Ice  Refrigerator.  Its  ice  capacity  was  100  lb.,  with 
a  food  space  of  7  cu.  ft.,  and  it  cost  $69.50  (£14).  Water 
from  the  melting  ice  was  caught  in  a  tray  and  flowed 
down  a  pipe  through  a  trap  to  waste. 

Standard  Brands  of  California  were  showing  a  fine  set 
of  jellies  and  jellied  fruits  made  from  Royal  Gelatine. 
There  were  jellies  shaped  like  cakes,  and  glasses  of 
chopped  jellies  of  different  colours  in  tiers,  vegetable 
jellies,  with  peas  and  chopped  onions  imprisoned  in  them, 
red  jellies  with  pineapple  slices  and  cherries  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  shade  of  red,  shaped  like  a  large  cake.  Besides 
these,  there  was  a  revolving  table  in  the  shap>e  of  a 
pyramid,  with  tiers  of  packs  and  prepared  jellies  backed 
by  mirrors. 

100-Gallon  Whisky  Bottles ! 

For  demonstration  purposes,  Seagram’s  Whiskys  were 
using  a  number  of  bottles  7  ft.  high  arranged  on  a  slowly 
revolving  platform,  so  that  they  came  through  a  black 
velvet  curtain  and  disappeared  behind.  These  enormous 
bottles  were  rather  popular  at  the  San  Diego  show. 
Several  stands  had  them. 

A  miniature  model,  cubical  in  shape  and  of  capacity 
27  cu.  ft.,  of  the  Challenge  Sanitary  Chum,  as  developed 
during  twenty-five  years  for  use  in  creameries,  was  shown 
working.  It  was  made  of  metal,  with  one  circular  glass 
window  4  in.  in  diameter  in  a  circular  plate  bolted  to  the 
centre  of  one  face  of  the  cube.  Some  of  the  products 
packed  by  this  firm  were  also  shown. 
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Kerr  Glass  Manufacturing  Corporation  were  ex¬ 
hibiting  glass  containers  for  fruit  and  vegetables.  Many 
of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  shown  are  never  seen  in 
England. 

At  this  point  my  eye  was  caught  by  the  inevitable  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  “  Quins  ”,  eating,  in  this  case,  Libby’s  Homo¬ 
genised  Foods. 


Live  Date  Palm 

The  Desert  Date  Shop,  of  Indio,  California,  were  ex¬ 
hibiting  an  actual  living,  bearing  palm,  seven  years  old, 
brought  from  Indio,  and  planted  under  the  floor  of  the 
stand.  On  this  tine  tree  were  two  large  clusters  of  dates 
(green)  and  a  number  of  other  floral  spikes  in  different 
stages  of  development.  In  the  course  of  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  conversation  with  the  representative  on  the  stand,  I 
was  informed  that  these  date  palms  are  pollinated  by 
hand;  records  show  that  even  in  the  days  of  the  Baby¬ 
lonians  this  was  done,  by  shaking  the  male  flower  against 
the  female.  Fine  specimens  of  the  male  and  female 
blossoms  were  displayed,  preserved  in  alcohol  in  large, 
cut-glass  bottles.  The  male  spike  was  i8  in.  long  on  a 
thin  stalk,  the  female  spike,  was  2  ft.  long,  with  a  strong 
sheath  surrounding  the  female  flowers.  I  was  told, 
“  Indio  is  150  miles  from  here.  The  temperature  there  is 
114“  F'.  now;  it  was  118“  yesterday!” 

Aplets  C'andies  (i.e.,  sweets)  were  shown  on  a  very 
tastefully  decorated  stand,  with  girls  in  dresses  to  match 
the  packs  they  were  each  displaying.  Sea  Island  Sugar, 
already  mentioned,  also  had  a  marionette  show,  com¬ 
plete  with  roundabout  wheel  and  leathern-lunged  show¬ 
man;  there  was  also  a  small  moving  model  of  him  on  a 
platform.  Albert  Sheet/,  Mission  Candies  were  attrac¬ 
tively  packed  and  displayed  in  a  glass-fronted  case.  The 
back  of  the  stand  was  like  the  front  of  a  typical  Call¬ 


ing  honey  from  the  combs,  many  more  were  feeding  the 
brood  and  swarming  round  the  queen. 

Beech-Nut  Chewing  Gum  had  a  wildly  animated  show, 
with  miniature  turntable,  columbines  swinging  on  ropes, 
see-saws,  swings,  flying  trapeze,  elephants,  a  procession, 
etc.,  all  on  a  very  small  scale  and  quite  interesting  to 
watch.  Just  as  I  was  turning  away  from  that  particular 
stand  they  started  giving  away  samples,  and  the  stand 
was  quickly  surrounded  by  about  sixty  small  boys  and 
girls. 

A  note  may  be  inserted  here  for  the  benefit  of  the 
organisers  of  British  trade  shows — I  quote  from  the  note¬ 
book  in  which  I  jotted  down  my  impressions  on  the  spot : 
“  The  girls  on  this  stand  are  really  lovely,  not  merely 
pretty.  It  is  a  pleasure  just  to  stand  and  look  at  them. 
English  organisers  ought  to  do  something  about  it.”  In 
many  cases  they  were  dressed  like  the  figures  on  their 
packs.  .  .  .  The  Beech-Nut  girl  was  particularly  attractive. 

Amongst  exhibitors  of  pressure  cookers  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  Ball  Bros.  Co.,  who  make  jars  as  well.  They 
had  a  large  number  of  these  on  display,  all  filled  with 
fruits  and  vegetables,  looking  very  well  indeed.  This 
most  interesting  exhibit  comprised  also  a  revolving  stand 
of  filled  jars  arranged  in  steps  on  a  pyramid,  and  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  globe  of  the  world  about  2  ft.  in  diameter, 
with  the  sea  coloured  a  deep  blue,  the  land  yellow,  blue 
and  yellow  being  the  colour  motif  of  the  company. 
Numerous  tiny  jars  filled  with  different  coloured  jellies 
were  disposed  round  the  equator  of  this  globe. 

Native  Wines 

The  Wine  Institute  was  showing  various  Californian 
wines  in  a  wedge-shaped  glass-fronted  case,  backed  with 
and  having  a  roof  of  thin  lattice  work,  with  artificial 
vines  and  bunches  of  white  and  black  grapes. 

A  very  attractive  stand  was  that  of  the  Owens  Illinois 


fornian  Mission,  complete  with  three 
bells.  A  large  stand  in  modern  style 
was  given  over  to  the  display  of 
Uneeda  Cookies;  here  I  saw  rusks 
advertised  as  “  English  Style  Bis¬ 
cuits”.  A  windmill  painted  blue  and 
white  was  turning  in  the  front  of  the 
stand  to  the  left. 


Honey 

A  nicely  lit  and  decorated  stand 
was  given  over  to  honey.  The  back 
of  the  stand  resembled  a  boneycomb, 
and  all  the  decorations  were  in  that 
characteristic  brownish-yellow  colour. 
A  large  model  of  a  bee,  5  ft.  6  in. 
long,  wings  flapping  and  head  mov¬ 
ing,  was  revolving  on  the  end  of  a 
wire  overhead.  I  was  most  interested 
in  a  showcase  about  18  in.  x  15  in.  x 
2j  in.  full  of  bees,  with  one  queen. 
Four  combs  were  shown,  and  the 
sealed  cells  from  which  bees  would 
later  emerge.  Some  bees  were  eat¬ 


(MVM  acknoivUdgmentt  to  the  California  Pacific  International  Exposition.) 


This  illustration  of  the  Alcazar  )$ardens  at  America’s  Exposition,  193S,  ({ives  a  very 
^ood  idea  of  the  beautiful  grounds  outside  the  actual  exhibition  buildings.  These 
particular  gardens  are  a  reproduction  of  the  famous  gardens  of  Charles  V,  in  the 
Imperial  residence,  the  Alcazar  in  Seville. 
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Pacific  Coast  Co.  (glass  packs).  The  exhibits  on  this 
stand  were  filled  and  labelled,  and  there  was  a  variety  of 
sizes  and  shapes.  The  stand  was  a  very  large  one, 
occupying  almost  the  whole  of  one  end  of  the  hall,  hung 
with  blue  curtains  at  one  end,  and  having  a  blue  vase 
filled  with  red  gladiolas  at  each  end  of  the  stand.  It  was 
brightly  lit  with  indirect  light,  this  being  another  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  San  Diego  Exposition;  there  was  practically 
no  direct  lighting.  An  excellent  conjuring  display  was 
given  on  this  stand  a  few  minutes  after  I  arrived,  the 
conjuror  appearing  from  behind  the  blue  curtain. 

The  Coca-Cola  exhibit,  which  has  already  been  men¬ 
tioned,  was  so  very  large  that  one  could  not  lose  it  for 
long.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  fountain  of  frosted  glass, 
brightly  lit  with  “  cascading  lights  ”  inside  the  tubes  com¬ 
prising  the  fountain,  and  it  reached  right  to  the  top  of  the 
hall,  which  was  quite  a  high  one.  The  exhibit  was  placed 
centrally,  and  could  be  seen  (to  the  exclusion  of  most 
others)  from  each  door,  of  which  there  were  four  or  five. 
Their  catch  phrase  was  “  The  Pause  that  Refreshes — 
5  c.”  There  was  a  fine  display  of  “  Calavo  ”  (Californian 
avocado)  pears  on  another  stand. 

Ice-cream  Given  Away 

Junket  (brand)  Mix  ice-cream  powder  gave  a  very 
smooth  product.  On  the  stand  they  were  giving  away 
small  cones  (cornets)  as  samples,  and  they  said  that  they 
were  up  against  a  new  problem  now  that  children  could 
come  in  for  a  nickel.  There  was  also  a  Junket  (brand) 
Powder  for  making  custards.  The  very  attractive  girls  on 
this  stand  were  having  much  difficulty  with  the  children, 
and  they  finally  had  to  tell  them  to  “  Come  back  at 
3  o’clock,  when  we’ll  be  giving  free  samples”;  adults 
could  get  a  sample  at  any  time,  when  they  succeeded  in 
penetrating  the  great  crowd  of  children  that  surrounded 
this  stand. 

Caf6s  as  Exhibition  Stands 

The  Kraft  Phenix  Cheese  Corporation  had  a  very  good 
idea  for  a  stand,  which  was  always  filled  to  capacity. 
This  was  in  the  form  of  a  small  cafe  in  the  typical 
American  style,  of  which  there  are  so  many  along  Broad¬ 
way.  It  had  a  semi-circular  high  counter  or  bar,  with 
revolving  chairs  set  close  together  round  it,  and  was 
very  tastefully  decorated  in  blue  and  silver  with  pale 
yellow  tiles.  I  was  most  interested  to  see  several  of  these 
“  sidewalk  (pavement)  cafes  ”  doing  business  or  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  erection  when  I  returned  to  London  in  the  autumn. 
The  first  I  noticed  was  the  “  Black  and  White  Milk  Bar  ” 
in  Fleet  Street. 

The  Sea  Island  people  had  a  triangular  “  island  ”  cafe- 
bar,  with  a  roof  thatched  with  palm  fronds. 

Vegetarian  Foods 

The  Vegetarian  Cafeteria  was  exhibiting  a  number  of 
vegetarian  foods  and  broths,  tablets,  etc.  The  central 
feature  of  this  display  was,  however,  provided  by  soya 
products.  Soya  milk  and  wafers  were  shown,  and  a 
variety  of  other  foods,  cheese,  a  sandwich  spread,  bread. 


peanut  butter,  etc.,  all  made  from  or  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  soya  flour  or  oil.  I  was  informed  on  the 
stand  that  the  soya  products  are  made  by  La  Sierra 
Products,  Arlington,  California,  and  that  the  best  soya 
milk  is  known  as  Loma  Linda. 

A  most  interesting  stand  with  an  unhandy  name  was 
that  of  the  Krispy  Kake  Kone  Kompany.  Two  automatic 
ovens  were  shown  in  which  circular  ice-cream  wafers  were 
being  baked,  and  flexible  wafers  which  were  being  rolled 
into  cones  on  a  cone-making  machine  nearby. 

The  outside  of  the  Palace  of  Foods  and  Beverages, 
shown  in  the  illustration,  was  decorated  in  cream-coloured 
plaster  and  stucco,  with  columns  and  relief  figures.  Palm 
trees  and  very  tall  eucalyptus  trees  were  growing  on  each 
side,  with  many  shrubs  round  about,  and  there  was  a 
profusion  of  brilliant  flowers,  edging  all  the  pavements 
and  roadways. 

A  cosmopolitan  building  was  the  delightfully  named 
Palace 'of  Electricity  and  Varied  Industries.  Here  was  to 
be  seen  an  exhibit  of  “  Honey  Dew”  sugar,  cheek  by  jowl 
with  chemical  products,  sewing  machines,  Belgian  art, 
violins,  real  estate,  and,  of  course,  electrical  appliances. 

This  practically  completes  the  food  exhibits,  and, 
although  one  could  easily  have  spent  a  week  at  this  most 
stimulating  exposition  without  seeing  eveiydhing,  I  think 
that  foodstuffs  and  related  products  are  at  any  rate  fairly 
represented  in  this  account. 

There  was  an  astonishing  collection  of  sideshows, 
grouped  all  together  and  called,  for  a  reason  which  I 
could  never-  fathom,  the  Midway.  It  was  not  at  the 
middle  of  the  Exhibition  at  all.  Almost  all  the  showmen 
used  loud-speakers,  and,  as  a  rule,  their  patter  was  very 
good.  It  was  noticeable  that  they  were,  for  the  most 
part,  better  spoken,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  their 
language  was  American,  than  their  English  counterparts. 

I  had  found  this  also  at  the  Palissades  Amusement  Park 
on  the  Hudson  in  New  Jersey.  Loud-speakers  of  very 
good  tone  were  disposed  all  about  the  grounds  relaying 
music  from  different  parts  of  the  Exposition,  and  suave¬ 
voiced  announcers  drew  attention  from  time  to  time  to 
various  interesting  features  “  just  about  to  commence  ”. 
One  was  practically  never  out  of  reach  of  one  or  other  of 
these  loud-speakers. 

In  the  Gold  Gulch,  constructed  very  realistically  to  _ 
represent  a  gold-mining  camp  in  the  50’s  of  last  century, 

I  was  amused  at  a  notice  over  the  door  in  “  The  Stamping 
Mill,”  which  promised  “  Free  Beer  To-morrow  ”. 

In  conclusion,  it  would  certainly  be  a  serious  over¬ 
sight  to  omit  mentioning  that  the  grounds  were  kept 
scrupulously  spick-and-span.  At  all  hours  of  the  day, 
and  far  into  the  night,  men  were  engaged  in  hosing  the 
paths  when  these  were  earth  or  gravel,  and  I  even  saw 
some  negroes  in  one  of  the  Plazas  dusting  the  benches! 
Litter  was  almost  totally  absent,  and  a  single  piece 
of  paper  was  conspicuous  for  this  very  reason,  and 
was  quickly  removed  by  some  one  of  an  army  of 
men  continuously  but  unobtrusively  engaged  in  this 
work. 

I  never  expect  to  visit  another  exhibition  in  which 
instruction  is  combined  so  excellently  with  sheer  en¬ 
joyment  as  it  was  at  the  California  Pacific  International 
Exposition  at  San  Diego. 
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THE  RATIONAL  PRODUCTION  OF 
MILK  and  CREAM  CHOCOLATE 

This  article  by  Dr.  ALFRED  LAESSIG  is  taken  from 
“Fundamentals  of  Cocoa  and  Chocolate  Manufacture”. 


IF  MILK  chocolates  are  merely  blended  according  to  the 
usual  formulae  from  a  mixture  of  cocoa  mass,  castor 
sugar,  cocoa  butter  and  dried  milk,  and  worked  up 
according  to  the  usual  processes,  in  the  course  of  which 
an  appropriately  lengthy  conching  at  elevated  tempera¬ 
tures  is  necessary  to  impart  to  the  mass  the  characteristic 
flavour  of  high-quality  chocolate,  the  drawback  has  been 
revealed  that  the  high  temperatures  of  conching  are  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  milk  ingredients.  Vitamins  are  destroyed 
while  proteins  and  milk  fat  are  attacked.  In  short,  a  very 
marked  deterioration  in  flavour  occurs,  the  final  product 
tasting  like  a  milk-free  plain  (“  schmelz  ”)  chocolate. 
Many  factories  have  therefore  abandoned  conching 
entirely,  or,  at  any  rate,  they  only  conch  for  a  shorter 
period  at  a  lukewarm  temperature.  In  this  way  all  the 
advantages  of  conching  are  lost  as  regards  emulsification 
and  sugar-caramelisation,  as  well  as  the  flavour-refine¬ 
ment  bound  up  with  these  changes. 

In  attempting  to  discover  a  method  of  manufacture 
which  avoids  all  overheating  and  harsh  treatment  of  the 
milk  ingredients  and  at  the  same  time  supplies  the  re¬ 
fining  action  upon  cocoa  ingredients  and  the  sugar  and 
ensures  intimate  co-emulsification  of  all  ingredients,  the 
vital  factor  is  avoidance  of  well-known  errors.  The  only 
policy  which  appears  to  achieve  this  object  is  distinct  and 
separate  treatment  of  chocolate  base  mass  and  milk  in¬ 
gredients  at  the  outset,  with  blending  as  the  last  stage  in 
the  process  for  the  purpose  of  emulsification. 

In  respect  of  the  chocolate  base  mass,  this  procedure 
offered  no  difficulties,  as  rational  production  of  high- 
quality  plain  chocolate  was,  of  course,  known.  Matters 
were  otherwise  with  the  milk  ingredients.  Here  the 
problem  was  to  produce  a  material  containing  admittedly 
a  preponderating  milk  content,  but  also  sufficient  fat  to 
produce  a  mouldable  molten  mass  and  also  the  minimum 
quantity  of  sugar  essential  for  a  palatable  eating 
chocolate. 

For  this  purpose  a  new  process  has  been  developed, 
utilising  a  milk  paste  comprising : 

Full  milk  powder  . .  . .  50  kilos 

Cocoabutter  ..  ..  ..  20  ,, 

Castor  sugar  . .  . .  . .  30  ,, 

and  a  “  block  cream  ”  or  cream  paste  comprising : 

Cream  powder  . .  . .  . .  60  kilos 

Cocoa  butter  ..  ..  ..  10  ,, 

Castor  sugar  . .  . .  . .  30  ,, 

The  milk  paste  consequently  contains  32  per  cent,  total 
fats  and  the  cream  paste  34  per  cent,  total  fats;  each  con¬ 
tains  30  per  cent,  sugar.  The  fat  content  is  consequently 


approximately  the  same  as  in  any  nicely  rounded  plain 
chocolate  mass  which  it  would  be  intended  to  apply  as  an 
additional  homogeneous  incorporant  in  these  pastes; 
sugar  content  is  likewise  that  expected  in  a  good  milk 
and  cream  chocolate. 

In  the  rational  production  of  these  milk  and  cream 
pastes  the  procedure  is  as  follows.  The  ingredients  of 
the  paste  are  mixed  together  in  the  melangeur,  milled  in 
the  cold  three  times  upon  steel  rollers,  or  twice  upon  steel 
rollers  and  once  or  twice  on  granite  or  porcelain  rollers, 
elevated  temperatures  being  avoided  at  all  stages.  Most 
important  of  all,  during  the  intervals  between  the  working 
of  the  paste — i.e.,  between  individual  roller  treatments — 
the  mass  should  not  be  brought  into  hot  rooms  and 
allowed  to  stand  there  for  hours  or  even  for  days,  as  is 
usual  with  chocolate  masses.  Such  treatment  would  in¬ 
evitably  spoil  the  milk  paste  mass  and  produce  those  bad 
effects  mentioned  at  the  outset.  After  each  milling,  the 
milk  paste  should  be  merely  “  aufgekollert  ”  in  the 
melangeur,  when  any  exposure  to  heat  must  be  avoided. 

Working  in  this  manner,  a  milk  paste  mass  is  obtained 
in  as  fine  a  consistency  and  homogeneity  as  the  best  plain 
chocolate  masses.  By  avoiding  any  exposure  to  higher 
temperatures  the  main  ingredient — milk  or  cream — re¬ 
mains  entirely  unaffected  by  any  injurious  factors  such  as 
they  would  exposed  to  after  remaining  for  a  long  time 
in  a  warm  room  and  after  conching  in  the  hot  condition. 
Milk  or  cream  paste  cast  into  blocks  can  be  stored  in  the 
packed  form  for  months  in  cool  dry  storage  rooms  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  loss  in  quality  or  freshness.  This  is 
accounted  for  by  the  intimate  admixture  of  milk  or  cream 
with  sugar  and  high-melting  fat  (cocoa  butter). 

Utilising  these  milk  and  cream  pastes,  any  desired 
blend  with  finished  chocolate  mass  can  therefore  be  pre¬ 
pared  merely  by  thorough  mixing  in  the  softened  con¬ 
dition  in  any  practical  mixing  machine,  the  exact  pro¬ 
portions  depending  upon  the  desired  milk  content,  the 
flavour  and  the  price. 

This  mixing  and  emulsifying  process  on  the  basis  of 
chocolate  mass  and  milk  paste  is  best  carried  out  in  a 
Petzholdt  rotating  conch.  Gentle  heat  treatment  for  only 
three  hours  suffices  to  impart  maximum  homogeneity  to 
the  mass. 

It  is  obvious  that  great  simplification  of  the  whole  pro¬ 
cess  of  manufacture  and  reduction  in  calculation  com¬ 
plexities  are  achieved  by  this  process.  The  main  prin¬ 
ciples  are :  rational  hot  conching  in  a  rotating  conch  of 
refined  chocolate  base  mass;  simultaneous  avoidance  of 
any  drastic  treatment  and  overheating  of  milk  and  cream. 

All  factories  which  have  adopted  this  method  have 
achieved  striking  successes  in  the  production  of  milk  and 
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cream  chocolates  exhibiting  a  pure,  harmoniously 
rounded  flavour. 

Below  are  given  a  few  practical  examples  of  blends 
between  finished  chocolate  masses  and  finished  milk  and 
cream  pastes.  First  of  all,  three  formulae  for  chocolate 
base  masses  are  given  : 

(i)  Cheap  Eating  Chocolate. 

Cocoa  kernels  . .  . .  •  •  45  hilos 

Cocoa  butter  . 5  ,, 

Castor  sugar  . .  . .  . .  50  ,, 

(2)  Moderately  Sweet  Plain  Chocolate. 

Cocoa  kernels  . .  . .  . .  42  kilos 

Cocoa  butter  . .  . .  8  ,, 

Castor  sugar  . 50  »» 

(3)  Bitter  Chocolate. 

Cocoa  kernels  . .  . .  . .  60  kilos 

Castor  sugar  . .  . .  . .  40  ,, 

For  a  cheap  milk  chocolate,  mix  as  follows : 

Eating  chocolate  (i)  . .  . .  70  kilos 

Milk  paste  . .  . .  . .  30  ,, 

This  yields  a  milk  chocolate  of  decidedly  good  flavour, 
even  though  not  of  the  highest  quality,  the  composition 
of  which  is : 

iVr  cent. 

Milk  . 15 

Cocoa  ingredients  .  .  . .  41 

Sugar  . 44 

100 

Total  fats  in  the  mixture  . .  29 

For  a  good  quality  milk-tasting  milk  chocolate,  blend  : 

Plain  mild-sweet  chocolate  (2)  . .  50  kilos  with 

Milk  paste  . .  . .  . .  50  ,, 

This  blend  yields  an  excellent  milk  chocolate  con¬ 
taining  ; 

Per  cent. 

Milk  . 25 

Cocoa  ingredients  . .  •  •  35 

Sugar  . .  . .  . .  . .  40 

100 

Total  fats  in  the  mixture  . .  32 

If  a  first-quality  milk  chocolate  strongly  combining 
the  flavours  of  milk  and  cocoa  is  required,  blend : 

Bitter  chocolate  (3)  . .  40  kilos  with 

Milk  paste  . .  . .  . .  60  ,, 

This  gives  a  mass  with  the  composition : 

Ver  cent. 

Milk  . .  . .  . .  . .  30 

Cocoa  ingredients  . .  •36 

Sugar  . 34 

100 

Total  fats  in  the  mixture  . .  32 

A  mild  plain  chocolate  is  obtained  from : 

Moderately  sweet  plain  chocolate  (2)  60  kilos 
Cream  paste  . .  . .  . .  40  ,, 

thus  yielding  a  sweet  cream  chocolate  containing : 


I’er  call. 

Cream  . .  . .  . .  . .  24 

Cocoa  ingredients  . .  •  •  34 

Sugar  . 42 

100 

Total  fats  in  the  mixture  . .  32 

A  strong  cream  chocolate  requires  a  mixture  of : 

Bitter  chocolate  (3)  . .  •  •  50  kilos 

Cream  paste  . .  . .  . .  50  , , 

the  resulting  cream  chocolate  containing: 

Per  cent. 

Cream  . .  . .  . .  •  •  30 

Cocoa  ingredients  . .  •  •  30 

Sugar  . .  . .  . .  . .  40 

100 

Total  fats  in  the  mixture  . .  32 

Doubts  have  been  expressed  in  some  quarters  regard¬ 
ing  the  practical  value  of  the  process  described,  and 
objections  have  been  raised.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  process  is  extremely  elaborate  and  that  the  separate 
treatment  of  two  distinct  materials,  chocolate  mass  and 
milk  paste  mass,  must  lead  to  an  appreciable  increase 
in  running  costs.  At  first  sight  this  objection  appears  to 
have  some  justification.  Yet  the  increase  in  production 
costs  when  applying  this  process  is  very  small.  In  any 
well-organised  works  the  separate  processing  of  chocolate 
mass  and  milk  paste  mass  can  be  easily  carried  out  with¬ 
out  appreciable  increase  in  wages  or  expenditure  on 
power  and  steam.  This  point  has  been  proved  in  all 
factories  which  have  adopted  the  process.  Against  this 
minute  and  almost  negligible  increase  in  production  costs 
stands  the  overwhelming  advantage  of  improved  quality 
of  the  resulting  milk  chocolate. 

Another  manufacturing  process  for  milk  chocolate 
which  is  based,  not  upon  dried  milk,  but  upon  condensed 
sterilised  full  milk,  is  much  more  laborious  and  expen¬ 
sive.  The  drawbacks  and  difficulties  in  applying  this 
process  mainly  arise  from  the  water  vapour  or  water 
introduced  into  the  mass  under  treatment  and  which  can 
only  be  eliminated  again  from  the  mix  after  considerable 
loss  of  time  and  after  overcoming  very  serious  technical 
difficulties.  This  process  was  tried  out  for  the  first  time 
about  thirty-five  years  ago  when  milk  chocolate  was 
introduced,  but  all  these  factories  very  soon  abandoned 
the  process  and  went  over  to  dried  milk.  This  tendency 
was  encouraged  by  the  perfection  in  the  quality  of  com¬ 
mercial  dried  milk.  At  the  present  day  only  a  very  few 
factories  use  liquid  condensed  milk  for  milk  chocolate 
manufacture,  notably  a  few  Swiss  makers,  and  especially 
those  possessing  plant  for  the  production  of  condensed 
milk.  These  factories  work  more  or  less  according  to  the 
following  procedure.  The  liquid  condensed  milk  intended 
for  preparing  the  milk  chocolate  masses  is  first  introduced 
alone  into  a  mixing  apparatus  equipped  with  powerful 
vacuum  pumps.  Here  the  liquid  condensed  milk  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  moderate  heating — to  avoid  overheating  of  the 
milk  vitamins — for  a  sufficient  period  to  acquire  a  viscous 
consistency.  Only  then  are  the  requisite  quantities  of 
cocoa  mass,  cocoa  butter,  and  castor  sugar  added,  the 
(Continued  on  page  112.) 
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INFORMATION  and  ADVICE 

Mustard  Oil — Prepared  Mustard—Self-Raising  Flour — Printing  Ink _ Sauces— 

Meat  Canning— Onion  Browning— Pumpkins— Asparagus  Canning 


Mustard  Oil 

1.977.  looking  through  the  June,  1934,  issue  of 
Food  Manufacture  I  noticed  an  enquiry  on  page  223  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  mustard  oil  as  a  preservative  agent. 

I  would  appreciate  receiving  any  information  you  may 
have  on  this.  (U.S.A.) 

Dr.  Corran,  of  J.  and  J.  Colman,  Ltd.,  would  be  able 
to  supply  this  information  as  he  has  investigated  the  sub¬ 
ject  thoroughly.  His  results  are  published  in  several 
articles. 

The  enquirer  was  accordingly  referred  to  Dr.  Corran. 

Prepared  Mustard 

1.978.  Kindly  supply  information  on  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Prepared  Mustard.  (Glasgow.) 

Considerable  variations  are  possible,  but  a  formula,  by 
way  of  example,  was  supplied  to  the  enquirer.  The 
essential  ingredients  are  yellow  corn  meal  and  ground 
mustard  seed,  along  with  salt,  colouring  matter,  vinegar, 
and  a  little  Worcester  sauce. 

Self-Raising  Flour 

1.979.  We  have  been  advised  that  certain  English 
manufacturers  use  powdered  magnesia  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  self-raising  flour;  if  this  is  so.  would  you  obtain 
for  us  a  recipe  on  the  basis  of  150  lb.  flour?  (Australia.) 

We  have  never  heard  of  this  substance  being  used  for 
this  purpose  either  here  or  anywhere  else.  One  can 
imagine  the  cackle  and  flutter  in  the  M.O.H.  roost  if 
magnesia  were  discovered  in  self-raising  flour.  There 
would  be  Blue  Books,  White  Papers,  Royal  Commis¬ 
sions,  and  no  end  of  tribulation ! 

Printing  Ink 

1.980.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the  use  of 
waxes  in  the  manufacture  of  printing  ink,  or  refer  us  to 
any  publication  on  this  subject?  (London.) 

Waxes  are  not  an  essential  to  all  printing  inks,  but  are 
incorporated  to  confer  special  characteristics  to  the  ink, 
either  from  the  point  of  setting  time,  penetration,  or  to 
act  as  a  lubricant  and  prevent  wear  on  the  plates,  such 
as  in  lithograph  work.  The  manufacture  of  printing  inks 
is  a  specialised  trade,  and  we  suggest  you  consult  the 
textbook :  Oil,  Colour  and  Printing  Inks,  by  Andes, 
price  I  os.  6d. 

Sauces 

1.981.  We  have  received  an  enquiry  from  a  client 
asking  us  for  particulars  as  to  the  making  of  vinegar 


sauces,  particularly  tomato  sauce,  mushroom  ketchup, 
etc.,  for  selling  purposes,  and  not  for  home  consumption. 
We  understand  that  our  client  knows  how  to  make  the 
sauces,  etc.,  but  is  uncertain  as  to  colouring  matter,  pre¬ 
servative,  etc.,  which  the  trade  uses. 

If  you  could  let  us  have  this  information  we  should  be 
very  much  obliged.  (India.) 

With  regard  to  preservatives,  reliance  is  placed  on  the 
vinegar  content  and  presence  of  spices.  If  clean  utensils 
and  methods  are  used  there  should  be  no  danger  from 
spoilage. 

In  the  case  of  tomato  sauce,  however,  it  is  usual  to 
sterilise  the  bottles  after  filling,  unless  they  are  filled 
above  180°  F.,  and  then  immediately  capped.  Chemical 
preservatives  are  therefore  not  necessary  in  sauces. 

Particulars  of  suitable  colouring  materials  are  best  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  suppliers  of  these. 

Meat  Canning 

1982.  The  National  Food  Canning  Council  have  re¬ 
ferred  me  to  you  in  an  enquiry  I  am  making,  on  behalf 
of  a  client,  regarding  the  canning  of  cooked  meats.  They 
inform  me  that  you  have  on  your  staff  those  who  can 
help  me  considerably ;  if,  however,  this  should  be  incor¬ 
rect,  would  you  kindly  give  me  your  advice  as  to  the 
proper  authority  I  should  apply  to  for  the  desired  in¬ 
formation  ? 

The  information  desired  is:  (i)  A  treatise  on  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  cooking  of  the  meat;  (2)  the  process  of  canning; 
(3)  the  standard  of  purity  necessary,  and  method  to 
obtain  this;  (4)  the  names  and  addresses  of  British  manu¬ 
facturers  {if  any)  of  the  machinery  required.  (Scotland.) 

If  we  are  to  be  of  any  material  assistance  we  should 
require  more  particulars  of  the  objects  in  view,  and  so 
forth.  You  would  require  an  experienced  man  to  go  into 
this  matter  on  the  spot.  As  for  general  information,  this 
is  given  in  Mr.  Samson’s  articles,  the  final  one  of  which 
appears  in  the  present  issue. 

Onion  Browning 

1983.  About  a  fortnight  ago  we  bought  a  bankrupt 
stock  of  vegetables  for  pickling,  and  we  find  that  the 
onions  are  rather  brown,  probably  with  lying.  Can  you 
give  us  any  way  of  whitening  these?  The  outer  skins 
have  been  removed  from  a  number,  but  the  brown  colour 
persists.  (Glasgow.) 

They  should  be  put  into  a  solution  of  one  gallon  of  a 
5  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphur  dioxide  to  ten  gallons  of 
water,  allowed  to  stand  for  fourteen  days,  and  washed 
well  in  clean  water  until  all  the  sulphur  dioxide  is  re¬ 
moved. 
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Pumpkins 

1,984.  It  has  been  suggested  that  we  take  up  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  succade  from  pumpkins.  We  understand  that 
the  pumpkins  used  are  imported  from  the  Mediterranean 
countries.  Do  you  know  if  the  same  pumpkins  could  be 
freely  cultivated  in  this  country  {Nonvay),  or  do  you 
knotv  xvhether  there  are  any  other  species  of  pumpkins 
ic’hich  would  be  suitable  for  a  first-class  succade  and 
could  be  cultivated  here?  Are  the  Mediterranean  pump¬ 
kins  brined  and  packed  in  barrels  for  export?  Any  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  manufacture  of  succade  itself 
ivould  be  appreciated.  (Norway.) 

We  are  not  clear  what  you  mean  by  succade  from 
pumpkins. 

Pumpkins  are  made  into  all  kinds  of  preparations,  such 
as  pumpkin  sauce,  pumpkin  pulp,  glace  pumpkins, 
pumpkin  sweet  pickle,  etc. 

Occasionally  they  are  brined  after  being  cut  up,  but  we 
do  not  know  if  this  is  done  around  the  Mediterranean. 

As  regards  the  growing  of  jmmpkins  in  Norway,  we  are 
doubtful  if  this  is  possible  as  they  recphre  much  sun. 

Asparagus  ('anniiig 

1,985.  We  have  recewed  an  enquiry  from  abroad 
xvhich  runs  as  follows:  There  is  not  a  lot  knoivn  about 
asparagus  canning  in  this  country,  but  the  fact  that  it  is 
usually  packed  in  square  tapered  cans  probably  means 
that  the  internal  pressures  during  sterilisation  are  not 
great  enough  to  warrant  using  pressure  cooling  by  com¬ 
pressed  air. 

It  would  appear  that  ivhat  is  required  is,  the  plant, 
method,  and  processes  for  canning  asparagus! 

.Any  information  you  can  let  us  have  on  this  subject 
will  be  appreciated.  (London.) 

We  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  published  three  articles 
on  this  subject — i.e.,  November,  1934,  and  two  in  April, 
1933-  A  short  summary  of  the  main  points  involved  in 
the  Californian  procedure  is  as  follows: 

Since  asparagus  after  cutting  deteriorates  and  dries 
very  rapidly,  it  should  be  canned  immediately. 

The  asparagus  is  taken  to  the  washing  shed,  where  it 
is  cut  to  approximately  uniform  lengths,  washed,  and 
sent  to  the  cannery  in  lug  boxes. 

Here  further  washing  removes  any  adhering  soil  and 
keeps  the  stalks  from  drying.  The  stalks  are  sorted  ac¬ 


cording  to  their  diameter  and  colour,  and  any  blemished, 
crooked,  or  otherwise  faulty  material  is  removed. 

Each  grade  is  placed  in  a  small  wooden  box  holding 
3  to  4  11).  These  boxes  are  conveyed  by  endless  belts  to 
the  trimming  crew  and  passed  by  hand  under  a  revolving 
circular  knife,  which  cuts  the  spears  accurately  to  the 
desired  length. 

Each  grade  is  placed  in  a  separate  basket,  which  is 
rinsed  under  sprays  or  dii)ped  in  cold  water  to  complete 
the  washing  and  to  keep  the  spears  plumi).  The  asparagus 
is  then  blanched  by  dipping  the  baskets  in  boiling  water 
for  2  to  3  minutes,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the 
stalks.  The  purpose  of  blanching  is  to  cleanse  the  stalks 
of  mucous  and  other  material,  to  make  them  more  pliable 
and  le.ss  likely  to  break  during  subsecpient  handling,  and, 
thirdly,  to  soften  them  so  that  they  may  be  packed 
tightly  into  the  cans. 

The  'baskets  are  afterwards  cooled  by  dipping  them 
into  cold  water.  The  blanched  and  cooled  stalks  are 
then  j)laced  in  sinks  at  the  canning  tables  and  covered 
with  cooled  water.  Here  they  are  further  graded  for  size 
and  colour,  anti  tinally  packed  by  hand  into  cans.  The 
filled  cans  are  heat-exhausted  for  about  4  minutes  at 
190°  to  205°  F.  and  sealed  hot,  or  they  are  vacuumised 
mechanically  and  sealed  under  vacuum. 

Finally  the  cans  are  retorted  at  248°  F.  for  15  minutes, 
in  the  case  of  No.  2.J  stpiare  cans;  some  canners  process  at 
240°  F.  for  23  minutes.  If  these  times  and  temperatures 
are  exceeded  there  is  danger  of  imparting  a  scorched 
taste. 

In  some  cases  automatic  machinery  is  used  for  wash¬ 
ing,  grading,  and  blanching  operations.  The  most  popu¬ 
lar  cans  for  asparagus  are  the  No.  2^  and  the  No.  i  square 
sizes,  owing  to  the  fact  that  after  cooling  the  vacuum 
produced  in  the  can  draws  in  the  sides  and  holds  the 
spears  tight,  thus  protecting  the  tips  from  injury.  The 
No.  I  can  is  used  for  the  tips  (short  stalks).  Other  popular 
sizes  are  the  round  No.  1  tall  and  the  round  “  Picnic”. 

The  following  size  grades  are  made:  Giant,  Colossal, 
Mammoth,  Large,  Medium,  and  Small. 

The  following  are  the  colour  grades:  Natural  or  Un¬ 
graded  (a  mixture  of  white,  pinkish,  and  green  stalks). 
White,  Pink,  Pale  Green  (becoming  white  upon  storage 
for  a  few  months).  Green,  including  “  all  green  ”  and 
“  green  tip  ”  Asparagus  Soup  Cuts  are  made  from  stalks 
that  cannot  be  canned  under  the  above  grades;  they  are 
cut  into  short  lengths  before  canning. 


The  Rational  Production  of  Milk  and  Cream  Chocolate 

(Continued  from  page  110.) 


resulting  mass  being  further  mixed  and  kept  in  a  vacuum 
until  the  last  traces  of  moisture  have  been  removed. 
The  mass  is  then  subjected  to  fine  milling  and  finally 
conched  at  a  low  temperature.  Since  condensed  milk 
generally  contains  17 J  per  cent,  milk  solids  and  yk  per 
cent,  milk  fat,  together  with  as  much  as  75  per  cent, 
water,  it  will  be  realised  that  considerable  quantities  of 
moisture  or  water  are  carried  into  the  mix,  and  that  the 
whole  process  of  driving  out  such  a  high  proportion  of 


moisture  is  bound  up  with  great  difficulties  and  loss  of 
time.  Apart  from  these  considerations,  the  very  greatest 
care  is  necessary  at  all  stages  of  treatment  of  masses  so 
heavily  loaded  with  water  in  order  to  avoid  detrimental 
effects  upon  the  flavour  of  the  resulting  milk  chocolate. 

Very  considerable  advantages  are  offered  by  the  milk 
paste  process  in  comparison  with  the  usual  method  where 
liquid  condensed  milk  is  incorporated,  as  well  as  with 
the  method  applying  to  dried  milk  customary  to-day. 
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These  particulars  of  New  Patents  of 
interest  to  readers  have  been  selected 
from  the  “Official  Journal  of  Patents", 
and  are  published  by  permission  of  the 
Controller  of  II. M.  Stationery  Office. 
The  “Official  Journal  of  Patents"  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Patent  Office,  25, 
Southampton  liuildinf’s,  London.  W.C.  2, 
price  IS.  iveehly  (annual  subscription 
iz  los.). 

I.atest  Patent  Applications 

HH  j.  ItoKDKN’s  Mii.k  I’khdiic  TS  {'ci.,  1n«  .  : 
M.'tiuifai'tiirc  of  con- materials,  etc.  Janu¬ 
ary  10. 


Complete  Specifications  Accepted 

44o,iyj.  Neufki.u  and  Co.,  M.  :  Process 
of  and  u|)|)aratus  for  treating  seeds  con¬ 
taining  oil  and  fat  and  cereals.  (Oignate 
application  17780/34.) 

440,331.  Prestaoe,  E.  :  Plate  heat-ex¬ 
change  a()paratus  applicable  to  milk  pas¬ 
teurisation. 

440-332.  Prestage,  E.  :  Plate  heat-ex¬ 
change  apparatus  ap|)licable  to  milk  pas- 
teurisjition. 

440,511.  Hurtt,  E.  O. :  Honey  extractors. 

14", 5.53-  Wins,  II.  C. :  Preservation  of 
marine-animal  products. 


441,264.  Ely  P'ruit  Preserving  Co. 
(1932),  Ltd.,  and  Horsfall,  E.  :  Process 
for  cooking  and  co<jlingof  fruit  in  bottles. 

441,371.  Hellema,  J.  C.,  and  Hellema 
J.  D.  A. :  Packing  of  biscuits  and  similar 
hygroscopic  articles. 

441,524.  CUNY,  L. :  Apparatus  for  the 
irradiation  of  liquids  and  particularly 
milk. 

44L545.  Rewald,  Dr.  B.  a.  ;  Extraction 
of  oils  having  high  vitamin  contents  from 
fish  livers,  particularly  cod  livers. 

441.574.  Kellogg,  J.  H. :  Preparations 
of  natural  or  artificial  milk-containing 
bacillus  acidophilus. 

441,805.  Madaus,  Dr.  G.,  Madaus,  F., 
and  Madaus,  H.  (trailing  as  Madaus  and 
Co.,  Dr.) :  Prixluction  of  preparations 
containing  the  .active  constituents  of 
veget.able  products.  (Addition  to  441,796.) 

441.877.  Crosse  and  Blackwell,  Ltd., 
Clayton,  W.,  and  Johnson,  R.  T.;  Stal¬ 
ing  compfisitions  for  containers. 


1125.  ^■oKl),  G.  S.  Nai-ier:  Manufacture 
of  le;i.  J.anu.'iry  13. 

1158.  Hocic,  r.  Mei.iioukne,  Ltd.: 
l-'niil-juice  extradors.  J.inuary  14. 

1194.  Beer,  II.  B. :  Preservation  of 
|>erishable  substances.  January  14. 

1217.  Madsen,  L.  A.:  Prep<'irations  for 
j)reventing  formation  of  mould.  Janu¬ 
ary  14. 

1283.  S(  t)TT,  R. :  J.im  and  like  preserves. 
January  15.  (Australia,  Janu.ary  22. 

1935) 

1326.  Lambert,  F.  T.  :  A|)paratus  for 
rendering  fats.  J.anu.'iry  15. 

1458.  Rewald,  B.  A.:  Pnxluction  of 
nutrition  products.  Janu.ary  16. 

1671.  Back,  S.,  Clayton,  W.,  Johnson, 
R.  I.,  Morse,  J.  1*'.,  and  Crosse  and 
Blackwell,  Ltd.  :  Treatment  of  choco- 
l.ate,  etc.  January  18. 

1672.  Back,  S.,  Clayton,  W.,  Morse, 
J.  P'.,  Crosse  and  Blackwell,  Ltd., 
Johnson,  R.  1.  (LG.  P'arbf;nindustrie 
Akt.-Ges.)  :  Treatment  of  olive  oil. 
January  18. 

U4<M).  Carnie,  J.,  McKinnon  and  Co., 
Ltd.  ,  W. :  Macliines  for  extruding  jiremier 
jus,  suet,  fat,  etc.  January  21. 

1989.  PTsher,  W.  H.  :  Manufacture  of 
condiments,  etc.  Janu.ary  22. 

2054.  Carp  and  Co.’s  Handelmaat- 
scHAppij  Naamlooze  Vf:nnootschap  :  Cold 
plates  for  preserving  fiMul.  January  22. 
2192.  Millar,  J.  H. :  Manufacture  of 
soluble  fcKHl  extracts.  January  23. 

2878.  Groves,  W.  W.  (Aceta  Ges.)  : 
Process  for  protecting  gooils  from  attack 
of  small  organisms.  January  30. 

2951.  Muir,  R.  A. :  luHnlstufls.  Janu¬ 
.ary  31. 

33^5-  Miller,  J.:  Sugar-crystallising  ap¬ 
paratus.  P'ebruary  4. 

35874.  United  Water  Softeners,  Ltd.  : 
Apparatus  for  production  of  carbonated 
iM-verages.  Decemlier  27. 

36032.  Vicars,  Ltd.,  T.  and  T.  :  Biscuit¬ 
making,  etc.,  m.achines.  December  31. 


440,591.  Oi.ssoN,  C.  O.,  .and  Kuhlemann, 
S.  f).  C. :  Apparatus  for  generating  super¬ 
heated  vajiours,  esjiecially  super-heated 
steam,  for  ciKiking,  steaming,  sterilising, 
and  similar  fiurposes. 

440,684.  IliLTNER,  P.  P.,  and  Metzner, 
H:.  Production  of  albumin  from  animal 
matter. 

440,790.  Thornton,  A.  (Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit  Co.) :  Cereal  fooil  product  and  its 
methoil  of  manufacture. 

441,083.  Crosse  and  Blackwell,  Ltd., 
Clayton,  W.,  and  Johnson,  R.  T.  :  Seal¬ 
ing  comjiositions  for  containers. 

441,187.  Jagenberg-Werke  Akt.-Ges.: 
Pnx  ess  and  apparatus  for  cutting  bars  of 
sugar  into  cubes. 

441,215.  S.O.S.  Patents  Co.,  Ltd.,  and 
Reddrop,  H.  ('. :  flrinding,  blending, 
and  emulsifying  machines. 

441.231.  Stokkebye,  E.  O.  :  Manufacture 
of  rice  flakes. 

441.232.  Stckkebye,  E.  O.  :  Manufacture 
of  rice  flc'ikes. 


441,922.  ftxFORD,  A.  I,.:  CiKiked  fooils. 

443.061.  Je  Mac  Akt.-Ges.:  Preparation 
of  vanillin. 

Printed  copies  of  the  full  Published 
Specifications  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings. 
London,  W .C.  2,  at  the  uniform  price  of 
IS.  each. 


Abstracts  of  Recent  Specifications 

Group  Abridgments  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton 
Buildings,  London,  W.C.  2,  either  sheet 
by  sheet  as  issued  on  payment  of  a  sub¬ 
scription  of  5s.  per  Group  Volume,  or  in 
bound  volumes  price  2s.  each. 

436,032.  Group  XL  Separating  solid 
materials.  Horsfield,  W.  R.,  14,  Regent 
Street,  London. 

Vegetable  articles  such  as  dried  peas, 
beans,  seeds,  etc.,  subject  to  defects 
which  appear  as  small  surface  cavities  are 
sorted  by  causing  the  articles  to  move 
relatively  to  spaced  needle-like  projections 
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foriiu'il  uiul  disposed  to  impt'ile  the  defec¬ 
tive  articles  and  sejiarate  them  by  traiis- 
jK)rt  from  the  others.  Preferably,  the 
articles  are  j)resented  to  the  projections  in 
a  thin  layer  on  a  supporting  surface.  In 
one  form  of  apparatus  for  carrying  the 
invention  into  efTt“ct  a  large  number  of 
neetlle  jM)ints  (Fig.  z,  p.  ii.t)  ij  are 
mounted  on  bosses  i.j  on  the  inside  of  a 
rotating  drum  and  are  disposed  to  point  in 
the  direction  of  rotation  of  the  drum.  The 
articles  are  fed  in  a  single  layer  from  a 
hojiper  7  by  means  of  a  stirring  device  li, 
a  rotary  feed  wheel  t),  and  shoot  ii.  The 
bosses  1.}  are  triangular  in  shape  and 
arranged  in  break-joint  order  s»)  that  the 
articles  ar»‘  directed  from  the  point  of  one 
to  that  of  another.  The  unperforated 
articles  jiass  through  the  drum  to  a  col¬ 
lecting  sh<M)t  23.  while  those  <-xhibiting 
perforations  are  impaled  on  the  points  13 
and  are  carried  upwards  iu  the  rotation  of 
the  drum  until  they  are  swept  olT  into  a 
stationary  collecting  trough  and  conv»'yer 
lO  by  a  rotary  brusli  18.  In  an  alt«-rnative 
construction  the  points  may  be  mounttsl 
on  an  inclined  c«)nvey»T  band  or  on  tin- 
outside  of  a  drum. 

Soya  lecithin  flour-baking  adjunct, 
joos,  ().  11.,  2)8,  (Irot'ii/oorn,  Kotter- 
ilaiii. 

Adilition  to  tlu'  bulk  of  flour  of  a  veget¬ 
able  oil-phos|)hatide  (.soya)  mi.xture  with 
an  oil  content  of  3.3  per  cent,  is  claimed 
to  render  suitable  for  bread-making  certain 
thnirs  normally  regarded  as  unsuitable. 
It  is  also  said  to  imprt)ve  the  quality  of 
suitable  flour.  Although  the  phospha- 
tides,  in  the  form  t)f  soya  lecithin,  ob¬ 
tained  by  extracting  soya  iH'ans  are  rela¬ 
tively  ra|>idly  oxidised  and  acquire  an 
unpleasant  taste,  the  mixture  siH-cilied  is 
fouinl  to  keep  remarkably  well  and  can  be 
stored  without  tleterioration  for  periods  up 
to  several  months.  Also,  being  a  powder, 
it  can  be  easily  worked.  Example:  32 
kilos  flour  are  stirred  in  a  mixing  machine 
with  8  kiU)s  soya  h'cithin  with  a  35  per 
cent,  oil  content.  In  the  flour  mill  2’5 
per  cent,  of  this  intf'rnu-diate  puxluct 
may  be  mixed  with  other  kinds  of  flour 
to  yield  an  imj)roved  product  containing 
about  J  per  cent,  lecithin,  (t'onvention 
date,  Belgium,  October  22,  1934.) 


436,353.  Group  I.  Flaking  cereal,  potato, 
etc.,  products.  Mason,  W.  C.,  and 
Hutcheson,  \V.  W.,  9,  George  Street, 
Manchester  Square,  London. 

A  process  for  drying  cereals,  also  applic¬ 
able  for  drying  potatoes  and  like  vege¬ 


tables,  consists  in  softening  them  in  a 
digest«r  under  the  action  of  st<am  under 
pressure,  mashing  them  in  a  combined 
mixer  and  pulper,  and  passing  the  mash 
through  a  steam-heated  roller  drier,  the 
exhaust  steam  of  a  primary  power  unit 
being  utilised  as  the  heating  medium  of 
the  digester  and  the  roller  dri«r,  and  the 
primary  j)ower  unit  <lriving  the  generator 
which  su|>|)lies  electric  current  to  the 
power  units  employed  in  carrying  out  the 
process.  In  the  construction  shown,  po- 
tat<H‘s  mixed  at  h  and  washed  by  a  rotary 
washer  c  are  raised  by  an  eh-vator  tl  into 
!)ins  e,  from  which  tlu-y  are  fed  by  way 
«)f  a  conveyer  /  to  a  <lig»'ster  g.  Steam 
under  pressure  in  the  iligester  softens  the 
|>otattH‘s,  which  are  transferred  by  means 
of  a  convey(‘r  It  to  a  combined  mixing 
and  pulj)ing  apparatus  ft.  This  apparatus 
n-duces  the  jM>tat(K-s  to  a  mash,  which  is 
f*‘d  iM'tween  opposit(4y  rotating  drums  in 
of  a  steam-heated  <lrier.  The  dTie<l  potato 
flakes  are  scraped  oil  by  knives  n  and  fall 
into  a  trough  o,  from  which  they  ari- 
tlrawii  by  suction  to  a  cyclone  sej)aralor  r, 
being  finally  dischargt  il  into  bags  s.  The 
primary  power  unit  is  a  steam  engine  u, 
which  tlrives  a  generator  v  sup|>Iying  elec¬ 
tric  current  to  iM)wer  units  employed  in 
the  prcxx'ss.  The  exhaust  steam  forms  tin- 
heating  medium  of  the  tligester  and  the 
drier. 

437,083.  Stable  solid  pectin.  Sakuik, 
Inc.,  15,  Exchange  IMace,  jt-rsey  City, 
New  Jersey,  U.S.A. 

prcK-ess  for  obtaining  j)ectin  in  a  readily 
disp«'rsable  and  easily  handled  <lry  form 
which  can  1m-  ke|)t  without  (U-terior:ition 
for  long  periods  in  the  usual  moisture- 
pr(M)f  packag*-s  is  bas»‘d  iqM»u  the  discovery 
that  litpiid  pectin  containing  a  suitable 
adherence-ret.anling  agent  can  be  easily 
dried  in  a  thin  layc-r  upon  a  suitable  dry¬ 
ing  surface  ami  completely  n-moved  there¬ 
from  by  a  scrapj-r. 

E.xam])les  of  adhereuc»--retarding  agents 
are  glycerine  or  certain  other  polyhy<lric 
alcohols,  certain  vegetable  oils  (olive, 
lemon),  certain  animal  oils  (c<h1  liver),  re¬ 
fined  mineral  oil  (petrolatum),  and  suit¬ 
able  waxes  or  sugars. 

Example:  Substantially  pure  licjuid  jh-c- 
tin  is  first  prepared  from  pectin-contain¬ 


ing  pomace  by  the  usual  methotls  of 
leaching,  extracting,  and  clarifying.  After 
concentration  to  a  convenient  viscosity 
(e.g.,  a  nx)-grade  pectin — one  part  of 
which  will  gel  100  parts  sugar  under 
standard  conditions — may  be  concentrated 


to  a  .j  per  cent,  solution),  3  jier  cent, 
glycerine  is  adde<I  and  the  mixture  agi¬ 
tated  until  homogeneous.  Less  glycerine 
will  be  used  if  the  pectin  concentrate  con¬ 
tains  ap|)reciable  amounts  of  sugar  or 
natural  oil.  The  mixture  is  fed  from  a 
contaiiu-r  into  direct  contact  with  a  smiMith 
heated  drying  surface  (e.g.,  internally 
lu-ated  revolving  drum),  pn-ferably  in  -05 
to  -of)  inch  thickness,  temperature,  travel, 
etc.,  being  controll<-d  so  that  the  pectin 
dries  into  a  coherent  film  about  -00.(3  inch 
thick.  Such  a  dried  film  can  lx-  easily  re¬ 
moved  by  a  suitably  designed  si-raju-r. 
Tvv(-nty  si-conds  are  ri-ipiired,  with  a  sur¬ 
face  ti-m|Mratun-  of  21  (°  I*'.  When 

scnqu-d  oil,  tin-  (H-ctiii  accpiires  a  wavy 
surfaci-  and  can  lu-  usetl  at  once  for  jam¬ 
making,  etc.  Glycerine  can  be  removeil 
by  (lassing  through  a  bath  of  <)3  (x-r  c«-nt. 
alcohol  or  other  solvi-nt.  The  ilried  filmy 
material  can  Ix-  ki-|)t  witli  no  loss  of 
strength  in  ordin.iry  moist ure-pnxif  con¬ 
tainers  for  long  (M-riixls.  (('onvention 
date,  U.S.A.,  July  11,  1933.) 

.(38, (MX).  Non-rancidifying  milk  containing 
cereai  food.  Soc.  de  ('kkdits  Intekna- 
TioNAU.\-S<M-.  Anon.,  i,  Em-  de  la  Tour 
tie  rile,  Gt-m-va,  Swilzt-rlaml. 

Milk  powtier  is  intimately  mixi-d  with  tht- 
kernels  of  ct-n-als  or  with  flakt-d  vt-gt-fablt-s 
and  the  niixtun-  (tressetl  into  bltxks.  This 
(irtx't-ss  is  stat(-d  to  hinder  rancidilication 
of  tin-  milk  (x)wder.  l-'lavouring  agents 
such  as  sugar,  salt,  and  fruit  t-ssences  ni:iy 
lx-  introduc»-d  befori-  (tressing.  Thi-ct-n-al 
or  vegi-table  is  subjecti-d  to  a  ()n--tn-at- 
im-nt  consisting  in  s|>raying  in  a  rotating 
drum  with  a  f.itty  or  oily  substanci-,  jin-- 
ferably  in  tlii;  form  of  an  a(|m-ous  emul¬ 
sion.  One  objt-ct  of  this  tn-atim-nt  is  to 
(irevent  liinqiiness  during  ctxiking.  Tht- 
l>r(-ss(-d  bltx'ks  (e.g.,  ciilx-s)  an-  drit-il  in  a 
tlrying  chamlx-r  to  tiiniiiiate  the  wati-r 
added  during  S()raying.  A  tyjiical  coni- 
(Misitioii  is  math-  u|)  of  30  gin.  oat  tlakt-s, 
12  gm.  tlrii-d  milk,  2-3  gm.  fat.,  3  gni. 
sugar,  and  J  gm.  salt.  Tin-  usual  (irofMir- 
tions  of  ingredients  art-  fxi  (x-r  ct-nt.  flakt-s 
anti  2.}  jx-r  ct-nt.  milk  (xiwth-r,  the  re¬ 
mainder  inclmling  at  least  3  jx-r  ct-nt.  oil 
or  fat.  ('t>m|>n-sst-tl  blticks  math-  on  these 
lim-s  .are  |)rt-|)aretl  ft»r  tin;  t:ible  by  pl.acing 
in  coltl  wat<-r  ami  Ixiiling  ftir  ^  to  i  minute. 

.(38,28t>.  Coffee  extracts.  Boultney,  S. 
V.,  Ben-y-bryn,  West  Drive,  Harrow 
Wealtl,  MitUllesex. 

To  conserve  mort-  t-ffi-ctively  the  voLatile 
oils  im()arting  the  ch.aracti-ristic  aroma 
and  t.aste  to  coffee,  chicory,  cocoa,  ami 
other  bt-vt-rages  prt-|>an-tl  from  beans,  .a 
prtxress  is  clainn-tl  involving  heating  of  the 
roastetl  beans  to  130“  to  180°  F.  in  an 
air-tight  vt-ssel.  In  one  exanqile  illustr.it- 
ing  the  aiqilication  of  the  (irocess  to  coffee 
the  beans  are  introduced  diri-ctly  afti-r 
roasting  into  an  autoclave  together  with  a 
relatively  small  amount  of  water.  After 
evacuation  and  heating  extern.ally  to  130° 
F.,  the  contents  are  maintained  at  150*  to 
180°  F.  until  digestion  is  complete.  After 
coiding,  the  autiKlave  is  o|x-ned  and  the 
extracted  product  ground  in  a  <lisinte- 
grator  of  the  usual  tyjx-  (.as  used,  for  ex- 
anqile,  in  the  grinding  of  cocoa  nibs). 
The  resulting  semi-liquiil  mass  is  expressed 
in  a  hydraulic  jiress. 
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Food  Manufacture 


RECENT  TRADE  MARKS 


BEAU  MAY. — 505,^57.  Substances  used 
as  food  or  as  Ingredients  in  food,  (  iiivkks 
AND  Sons,  Tiic  Orclianl  loictory, 

Cambridge;  Hoad,  llistoii,  Cainbriilge-. 
|;iiiuary  22. 

BLUE  MOUNT. — 565,181.  Butter.  Nuk- 

OIN  ANO  I'KA- 

cocK,  Ltd.  , 
yj  to  65,  Wells 
Stree-t,  Oxford 
Street,  Lon- 
«1  o  II ,  W  .  1  . 
Hebruiiry  5. 

Hegistratioii 
of  this  tr.'ide 
iii.ark  shall  give  110  right  to  the-  ••xchisive- 
use,  <illnr  separ.ifely  «r  in  combination, 
of  the*  (h'vice;  eif  a  cow  and  the  words 
"  Mine;  Mount  ”. 

I'he  applicants  underl.ikt*  to  use;  the- 
mark  emly  em  butter  prexluce-d  in  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

CHURMOL.  —  565,e>88.  Essences  (non¬ 
alcoholic)  and  flavourings  (non-alcoholic), 
all  for  use  as  ingredients  in  food.  Hko- 
I'Kil  TAkY  I’leejinie  TS,  Lro.,  1)2,  He-aiimont 
Keeael,  I.e-yton,  Londetn,  1C.  ie».  J.'inuary  2*). 

CORN  FLAKES. — 55.2,557.  Corn  flakes, 
being  a  pre¬ 
pared  cereal 
food.  KKi.i.oeai 
Company  ok 
(It.  Hkitain, 
Ltd.,  Hush 
House,  Alel- 
wych,  Lemdem, 
W.(C.  2.  J;inu- 
ary  2<).  (Assee- 

ci.iteel.) 

He-gistratieuis  Nees.  {2ttyt), 

(-20.16),  anel  H, 158,553  (2522)  will 
1m-  cance-lle-ej  if  .-inel  be-feire-  the-  applicants' 
mark  is  re-giste-re-el. 

COUNTRY  HOUSE,  —  565,611.  Meat 
pastes,  flsh  pastes,  cocoa,  tea,  coffee, 
sausages,  flour,  and  biscuits.  Tiik  Intkk- 

NATiejNAL  TKA  COMPANY'S  STOKKS,  Lto., 
Mitre;  Sejuare-,  Alelgate,  Lemelem,  IC.C.  5. 
January  2ej.  (Assexi.-ite-el.) 

CROSS  COUNTRY. — 565,755.  Substances 
used  as  food  or  as  ingredients  in  food. 

HkNKY  W.  I'KAIeeiDY  AND  Co.,OK  LeiNDON, 
Ltd.,  16,  ICastche-ap,  laeiielem,  K.C..  5. 
h'ebruary  12. 

DOMESTOLAC. — 565,811.  Milk  powders 
(for  food). 
I)kied  Milk 
I’kod  u  c T  s  , 
Ltd.,  Domin¬ 
ion  Huilelings, 
2,  Seiuth  Place-, 
Ia)nde)n,IC.C.2. 
February  12. 
(Associated.) 

He-gistratiem 
of  this  trade 
mark  shall  give 
lie)  right  to  the  exclusive  use,  eitht-r  sepa¬ 
rately  or  in  combinatiem,  of  the  device  e)f 


III.UE 

ivintJM 


a  ce)w,  the  letters 
ele-vice  of  a  pasteiral 

G.  H.  HARDEN. - 


“  D.M.P.",  anel  the 
sce-nt. 

-5hl.55J-  Tea,  coffee, 
and  cocoa.  Hakdk.n 
Hkos.  and  Lindsay, 
Ltd.,  50  to  34, 
Mincing  I^ine,  I^in- 
elon,  E.C.  3.  January 
22. 

The  jKirtrait  ap¬ 
pearing  on  the  mark 
is  that  eif  Mr.  ().  11. 
Harden. 


HEALTHY  LIFE.  —  11563,61)0.  Bis¬ 
cuits.  James 
Mitctiei.iii  1. 1. , 

7  anel  8,  He-au- 
feert  Koeiel,  ICel- 
inburgh,  anel 
55,  May  fie  lei 
Hoael,  ICd  in¬ 
burgh.  Janu¬ 
ary  2ej. 

User  claime-el  fremi  May  1,  i<.»33. 

The  applicant  unele-rtake-s  that  this 
mark,  whe-n  re-giste-re-el,  anel  the-  mark  Nei. 
.5.1.1. (-26.17).  shall  be-  assigne-el  eir  trans- 
niitte-el  as  a  wheile-  .and  neit  se-parate-ly. 

IZUMI  CRAB.  —  .564,3314.  Canned  crab 
meat packed 
in  Izuml, 
Japan. 

North 
American 

M  E  R  c;  A  N  - 
TILE  Company,  3311,  h'remt  Street,  Sjhi 
l''rancisce),  Califeirnia,  II. S.  A.  February  5. 

He-gistratiem  e)f  this  traele  mark  shall 
give;  ne)  right  te)  the;  exclusive  use,  eithe  r 
se-parate-ly  eir  in  cemibinatiem,  of  the  el-vice; 
e)f  ;i  crab  anel  the;  weirel  "  Ixumi  ". 


LAMB  BRAND.  — 


564,873.  Yeast  for 
human  consumption . 
The  Standard 
Yeast  Co.,  Ltd., 
Lamp  Distille-ry, 
('hurch  Street, 
Chiswick,  Lemelem, 
W.  4.  January  2(j. 


LIVE. — 564,383.  Crape  juices  (not  alco¬ 
holic).  Vita 
P  r  o  ducts. 
Ltd.,  City  Gate 
House,  39  to  45, 
F'  i  n  s  b  u  r  y 
Square,  I^inelon, 
E.C.  2. 

Registration 
of  this  trade 
mark  shall  give 
no  right  to  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  word  "Live”. 


MIRAGE. — 5^5.345-  Canned  flsh.  Algarve 
Exportador  Limitada,  Alcantara-Mar, 
Lislxm,  Portugal.  February  5. 


PERMUTEA. — 565,4e)i.  Tea.  Matthew 
AND  Son,  Ltd.,  The  Steires,  Trinity  Street, 
Cambrielge.  January  2<j.  (Hy  Conse  nt.) 
PUREFRI.  —  564,716.  Lard  (for  food). 

I.  Adam, 
Ltd.,  70, 
Milnjiar  k 
Street, 
G  lasgow , 
S.  i.  Janu¬ 
ary  29. 

He-gistra- 
tion  of  this 
trade  mark 
shall  give 
iK)  right  te) 
the;  exclu- 


sive  use  e)f  the-  weerd  "  l*ure-fri”. 


SALAD  SALMON.— 11563,1493.  Canned 
salmon. 

Simpson 
H  o  B  E  R  T  s 
and  Co., 
Ltd.,  46, 
Stanle  y  Stre  e  t,  Live-rpoeil,  i .  January  22. 
Use  r  claime-el  fremi  Se  ptember  5,  H433- 
The;  applicants  unele-rtake  that  this 
in.'irk,  whe-n  re-giste-re-el,  anel  the;  mark  Ne). 
11 41)3,5714  (2241)),  shall  be;  assigne-el  or 
transmitte-el  eenly  as  a  whole  anel  neit 
se-|)arate-ly. 

SAN  JOSEFA. — 565,631.  Canned  meats, 
canned  fish,  canned  fruits,  and  canned 
vegetables.  H.  Salvarei.li  Agencies, 
f.TD.,  37,  Eastche-ap,  Lemelem,  E.C.  3. 
F'e-bruary  12. 

SILVER  MAID. — 564,e)56.  Butter, cheese, 
and  milk.  The  llRoueiHTei.N  Dairies  and 
Creameries  (Manchester),  Ltd.,  115, 
llremghtem  I^ane-,  Manche-ste-r,  7.  Janu¬ 
ary  22. 

TARTOJELA  .—564 , 295  -  Jellies  ( for  food ) . 
The  SeeiTTiSH  Fi.AvenjR  and  CeiLOUR  Co., 
Ltd.,  27,  Hatclifle  Terrace,  Edinburgh. 
January  29. 


THE  BONNY  BAI 


INS.— 565,339.  Bis¬ 
cuits.  Hee  Bee 
Biscuits,  Ltd., 
Sunya  House, 
Scrubs  Lane,  Cum- 
berlanei  Park, 
Wille-selen,  Lonelon, 
N.W.  10.  January 
29.  (Associated.) 


VI-LEM-0.  —  564,788.  Preparations  of 
lemons  and 
eggs  for  use 
in  making 
lemon  curd. 
The  Edin¬ 
burgh  Es¬ 
sence  Co., 
Ltd.,  41, 
Bryson 
Road,  Ed¬ 
inburgh. 
January  29. 
{Continued  on  page  116.) 


YI-LEM-O 

Perfect  Lemon  Curd. 


Tlin  g— nen  Co.,  Ltd. 

_ CDINBURGH _ 


This  list  of  Trade  Marks  of  interest  to  readers  has  been  selected  from  the  "Official  Trade  Maths  Journal",  and  is  published  hy  permission  of 
the  Controller  of  II.M .  Stationery  Office.  The  “  Trade  Marks  Journal  ”  can  be  obtained  from  the  Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  London, 

W.C.  2,  price  is.  weekly  (annual  subscription  £2  los.). 
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CC/HIPANIIIES 


Bender  and  Cassel,  Limited.  To  carry 
on  the  bus.  of  mnfrs.  of  and  agents  for 
foods,  provisions,  etc.  Noin.  Cap. :  £i,ooo. 
Life  dirs. :  H.  Bender,  24,  Fitzjohn’s 
Avenue,  Hainjistead,  N.W.  3;  H.  Cassel, 
51,  Broomfield  Avenue,  N.  13. 

Garba  Dry  Ice  (England),  Limited.  26, 
Victoria  Street,  S.W.  i.  To  take  over  the 
bus.  of  dry  ice  mnfrs.  cd.  on  at  26,  Vic¬ 
toria  Street,  S.W.  i .  Nom.Cap. :  £1,200. 
Dirs. :  To  be  appointed  by  the  subs. 
Qual.  of  dirs. :  £1.  Subs.:  W.J.  Perkins, 
26,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  i;  W.  If.  Whitby, 
Thames  House,  Millbank. 

E.  B.  Starkey,  Limited.  2,  Friern 
Watch  Parade,  North  Finchley,  N.  T2. 
To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  bakers,  conh-c- 
tioners,  etc.  Nom.  Cap.:  £i,o(M).  Dirs.: 
Fmily  B.  Starkey,  8,  Market  Parade, 
.North  Finchley,  N.  12  (permt.  mug.  dir.); 
Dorothy  1.  E.  Starkey,  8,  Market  Parade, 
North  Finchley,  N.  12. 

Favorite  Ice  Biscuit  Company,  Limited, 
g,  Sebert  Koad,  Forest  (late,  E.  7.  To 
carry  on  the  bus.  of  mnfrs.  and  vendors 
of  ice-cream  biscuits,  etc.  Nom.  Cap.  : 
£7,000.  Dirs. :  L.  Marcantonio,  g, 
SelKTt  Koad,  h'orest  (late,  E.  7;  (1.  Mar¬ 
cantonio,  g,  Sebert  Koad,  h'orest  (late, 
E.  7;  F.  L.  F.  Marcantonio,  i  la,  Sebert 
Koail,  Forest  (late,  E.  7;  A.  J.  McCarthy, 
34,  Kedbourne  Avenue,  Church  End,  N.  3. 

Fyson’s  Mineral  Waters,  Limited. 
Parker  Koad,  Hastings.  To  take  over  the 
bus.  of  W.  Fyson  and  Co.,  mineral  water 
mnfrs.,  cd.  on  at  St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 
Nom.  Cap.:  £1,500.  Dirs.:  R.  S. 
Faulkner,  Shelley’s  (Ireen,  ('hurch  Lane, 
(luestling,  Sussex;  W.  B.  Alexander, 
Kite’s  Nest,  St.  Helens,  Hastings;  E.  A. 
W.  Hearnden,  2,  Upper  Park  Road,  St. 
Leonards-on-Sea. 

Greater  London  Bakeries,  Limited.  To 

carry  on  the  bus.  of  bread  mnfrs.,  etc. 
Nom.Cap.:  £100.  Dirs.:  Allied  Bakeries, 
Ltd.  (gov.  dirs.);  R.  W.  Parker,  address 
not  stated;  H.  J.  R.  Stent,  address  not 
stated.  Subs. :  G.  J.  Withington,  The 
Gables,  Francis  Road,  Stechford,  Bir¬ 
mingham  (accnt.);  H.  C.  Chambers, 
Kerri,  Blakesley  Road,  Yardley,  Birming¬ 
ham  (elk.). 

Holman  and  Sons,  Limited.  Peek 
House,  20,  Eastcheap,  E.C.  3.  To  carry 
on  the  bus.  of  grocers,  provision  mchts., 
etc.  Nom.  Cap. :  £3,000.  Dirs. :  F.  G. 
Holman,  School  Street,  Great  Chester- 
ford,  Essex  (ch.  and  permt.  gov.  dir.); 
Fanny  E.  M.  Holman,  School  Street, 
Great  Chesterford,  Essex;  L.  G.  Holman, 
School  Street,  Great  Chesterford,  Essex; 
A.  L.  Holman,  Slchool  Street,  Great 
Chesterford,  Essex. 

J.  J.  N.  Mackman,  Limited.  To  take 
over  the  bus.  of  bakers  and  confectioners 
cd.  on  at  Hull  as  “Geo.  Reed  and  Mack- 
man’’.  Nom.  Cap.:  £20,000.  Permt. 
gov.  dir.  and  ch. :  J.  J.  N.  Mackman. 
Roseway,  Newland  Park,  Hull.  Sub. :  N. 
Hobson,  16,  St.  Giles  Croft,  Beverley 
(solr.). 

J.  J.  Rackham  and  Company,  Limited. 

To  carry  on  bus.  as  mchts.,  mnfrs.,  im¬ 
porters  and  exporters  of  }>epper,  spices, 
etc.  Nom.  Cap. :  £6,000.  Dirs.  not 


named).  Subs. :  F.  H.  Webb  (elk.),  S.  G. 
Brook,  and  E.  Rudland,  all  2,  liond 
(  ourt,  Walbrook,  E.('. 

J.  L.  Mason  and  Company,  Limited. 

1885,  Pershore  Road,  Cotteridge,  King’s 
Norton,  Birmingham.  To  carry  on  the 
bus.  of  wholesale  and  retail  fishmongers, 
etc.  Nom.  Cap.:  £1,000.  Dirs.:  A. 
Turner,  105,  Middleton  Hall  Road,  King’s 
Norton,  Birmingham  (permt.);  R.  J. 
Spencer,  Holly  Villa,  Water  Orton,  Bir¬ 
mingham. 

Joy’s  Biscuits,  Limited.  To  carry  on 
the  bus.  of  biscuit  mnfrs.  and  bakers, 
etc.  Nom.  ('ap. :  £100.  Dirs. ;  To  be 
appointed  by  the  subs.  Subs.:  A.  G. 
Everest,  22,  Aldermanbury,  E.C.  2  (elk.); 
E.  A.  Tilbury,  22,  Aldermanbury,  E.('.  2. 

Lapfia,  Limited.  Central  Avenue,  Covt-iit 
Garden  Market,  W.C.  2.  To  carry  on  the 
bus.  of  importers  and  exporters  of  ami 
dirs.  in  fruit,  vc'getables,  etc.  Nom.  ('ap. : 
£5,000.  Dirs.:  W.  J.  Kemp,  22,  High 
Koad,  Chiswick;  F.  1.  Webb,  383,  Aid- 
borough  Koad,  Seven  Kings;  P.  Aelion, 
26,  Br(K:kholme  Road,  Mossley  Hill  Road, 
Liverpool;  A.  D.  Bramald-Kemp,  7, 

(  hatsworth  Road,  Chiswick. 

Magee’s  Dairies,  Limited.  75.  ('.eorg- 
Lane,  South  WwKlford,  E.  18.  To  carry 
on  the  bus.  of  dairymen,  etc.  Nom.  Cap. : 
£550.  Permt.  dirs. :  P.  Magee,  7,  Win¬ 
chester  Road,  Highams  Park,  E.  4;  G. 
Jones,  51,  Maybank  Road,  South  Wood¬ 
ford,  FL  18. 

Nargo,  Limited.  52,  Bond  Street  House, 
14,  ('liflord  Street,  W.  i.  To  carry  on 
the  bus.  of  genl.  mchts.,  dirs.  in  grains, 
cereals,  etc.  Nom.  ('ap. :  £3,000.  Dirs. ; 
To  be  appointed  by  the  subs.  Subs. : 
L.  (j.  W.  F2den,  g.p  Manor  Road,  Brock- 
ley,  S.E.  4  (mng.  elk.);  T.  H.  McKane, 
70,  Charnwood  Road,  S.E.  25  (elk.). 

O’Connor’s  Free  Houses,  Limited.  To 
carry  on  the  bus.  of  brewers,  maltsters, 
etc.  Nom.  Cap. :  £5,000.  Dirs. :  Eliza¬ 
beth  M.  O’Connor,  Wayside,  Menlove 
Gardens  North,  Liverpool;  P.  J.  O’Connor, 
J.  F.  O’Connor,  Wayside,  Menlove  Gar¬ 
dens  North,  Liverpool. 

Prideaux  (Langport),  Limited.  To  take 
over  the  bus.  of  a  proprietor  of  a  National 
Mark  Egg  Packing  Station,  etc.,  cd.  on 
by  W.  E.  Prideaux  at  Langport,  Somer¬ 
set,  and  .\xminster,  Devon.  Nom.  Cap. : 
£5.o<xi.  Dirs. :  W.  E.  Prideaux,  i.  Cen¬ 
tral  Mansions,  High  Road,  Streatham, 
S.W.;  E.  G.  Matravers,  Bowden’s  Farm, 
Drayton,  Somerset. 

Spalding  Egg  Packers,  Limited.  High 
Street,  Spalding,  Lines.  To  carry  on  the 
bus.  of  egg  packers,  etc.  Nom.  Cap. : 
£2,000.  Dirs. :  E.  H.  C.  Cooke,  Post- 
ling,  Nightingale  Road,  Rickmansworth, 
Herts;  R.  E.  Cooke,  Postling,  Nightingale 
Road,  Rickmansworth,  Herts;  J.  L.  W. 
Phoenix,  Wygate  Road,  Pennygate,  Spald¬ 
ing,  Lines. 

Thomas  Bamber,  Limited.  To  carry  on 
the  bus.  of  mnfrs.  of  and  dirs.  in  cheese, 
bacon,  lard,  butter,  etc.  Nom.  Cap. : 
£2.000.  Dir. :  T.  Bamber,  Larch  House. 
Fulwood,  Preston.  Sub. :  T.  S.  Bamber, 
Larch  House,  Fulwood,  Preston. 


W.  E.  Griffiths  and  Sons,  Limited.  56, 
(dieshire  Street,  Market  Dr.ayton,  Salop. 
To  take  over  the  bus.  of  bakers  and  con¬ 
fectioners  and  fish  friers  cd.  on  at  Market 
Drayton  by  W.  E.  (Griffiths  and  Son  and 
J.  B.  Griffiths  respectively.  Nom.  Cap. : 
£8,000.  Permt.  dirs.  :  W.  E.  Griffiths,  56, 
('heshire  Street,  Market  Drayton;  J.  B. 
Griffiths,  56,  ('heshire  Street,  Market 
Drayton;  N.  G.  Griffiths,  56,  Cheshire 
Street,  Market  Drayton. 

Wonder  Products,  Limited.  To  carry  on 
the  bus.  of  importers  and  exporters  of 
and  dirs.  in  fruit,  fruit  juices,  oils,  syrups, 
etc.  Nom.  Cap. :  £5,o(X).  Dirs. :  E. 
Stranz,  address  not  stated;  J.  N.  Dodd, 
adflress  not  stated;  A.  T.  Thorne,  address 
not  stated.  Subs.:  F.  Willis,  57,  Creigh¬ 
ton  Avenue,  N.  10  (mng.  elk.);  E.  B. 
(iodfrey,  117,  Ivydale  Koad,  S.FL  15  (elk.). 

The  above-mentioned  particulars  of  new 
companies  recently  registered  have  been 
extracted  from  the  daily  register  of  Messrs. 
Jordan  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  company  registra¬ 
tion  agents.  Chancery  Lane,  W.C.  2. 


RECENT  TRADE  MARKS 

(Continued  from  page  11  5.) 


563,023. — Eggs  and  poultry  (for  food). 

Leslie  Stuart 
Snell,  trading  as 
Park  Poultry  Farm, 
33,  Beddington 
Lane,  Beddington, 
Croydon,  Surrey. 
January  22.  (By 
Consent.) 

563, 2gi.  —  Mushrooms.  Mushroom 


(jROWERS,  I.TD.,  Manfield  House,  South¬ 
ampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  2. 
February  5. 

Kegistration  of  this  trade  mark  shall 
give  no  right  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
device  of  a  mushroom. 

563,820. — Preparations  of  cod  liver  oil  for 


use  as  food.  British 
Cod  Liver  Oil  Pro¬ 
ducers  (Hull),  Ltd., 
St.  Andrew’s  Dock, 
Hull.  January  2g.  (As¬ 
sociated.)  (By  Consent.) 


564,337. — Substances  used  as  food  or  as 


ingredients  in  food. 

Peter  Keevil  and 
Sons,  I^td.,  370, 
Edgware  Road, 
Ivondon  ,  W.  2. 
February  12.  (As¬ 
sociated.) 


IIG 


Food  Manufacture 


